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Jeff changes 


the jobs of — 


Uncle Sam and Santa 


By Off anid 


Cy TWO bewhiskered saints of childhood reality are Uncle Sam 
and Santa Claus. When I was young they were not such inter- 


changeable characters as they are today. Santa Claus was an imported 
article, and he came to us in semblance of a portly foreign baron, redo- 
lent of the Black Forest and the Austrian Tyrol. Uncle Sam was a 
domestic product, born and bred under Calvinistic New England 
influences and as stubborn and flinty as the “granite hills of Conway.” 


Santa Claus was considerably the sen- 
ior of Uncle Sam when I first heard 
of him, but he had a wider and more 
tangible appeal to us youngsters than 
one so ancient normally possessed. To 
be sure, we saw much less of him than 
we did of Uncle Sam, and yet his brief 
period of annual glory made its mark 
upon our behavior in a way that Uncle 
Sam and his Minions of the Law might 
well have envied. 


As children we loved grandiose gener- 
osity, sticky and gaudy benevolence, 
mysterious munificence, and the thrill 
of something new coming our way, 
whether deserved or otherwise. Santa 
was the patron saint of the junior order 
of Goops and Gimmes, the high priest 
of the hand-out, and the archdeacon of 
the acquisitive accumulator. 

It didn’t take us long to get onto him 
as an easy mark. No matter if we were 
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told that those scribbled advance peti- 
tions would avail us nothing so long as 
we exhibited tantrums and idleness— 
the old sock was always bulging just 
the same come Christmas morning. No 
matter if our neighbor’s children were 
poorer but nicer than we were by sev- 
eral report cards, the same old system 
worked and Santa showered gifts on us 
and forgot the neighbors! Yes, cer- 
tainly in my early adventures with 
Santa I found him to be an undiscrimi- 
nating old softy, whose short fat legs 
belied the number of times they had 
been pulled in selfish greed. 

Ah, but our Uncle Samuel was dif- 
ferent in those days. Keen and shrewd 
as a Yankee peddler, lean and uncom- 
promising, and almost totally devoid of 
benevolent traits—except for his largess 
to railroads and political bosses. The 
only things he ever gave away in our 
humble bailiwick were Civil War pen- 
sions and free garden seeds. On the 
contrary he was forever collecting—col- 
lecting mail, collecting taxes, collecting 
revenue, and taking the census. He 
guarded his property with grim ferocity. 

Uncle Sam demanded sacrifices con- 
tinually. He even interfered with Santa 
Claus by shoving his importunate de- 
mands between you and the Christmas 
tree. He sounded the bugle horn and 
marched your older male relatives off 
to Cuba and the Philippines—making 
them live on moldy beef and hardtack 
besides. What’s more, some of them 
never got home either. And those who 
did return spent ten years more wran- 
gling with Sammy for back pay or a 
bonus, which was poor enough recom- 
pense for a bum digestion and a game 


leg. 


HEIR signs, symbols, and asso- 

ciates contrasted too. Santa Claus 
consorted with evergreen boughs, 
church deacons, and old maid teachers, 
and he hung around the stores mawk- 
ishly each December. Uncle Sam had 
his headquarters part of the time at 
the postoffice and the rest of the time 
he spent with the old vets down in their 
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lodge rooms telling campaign yarns and 
playing old sledge and pinochle. He 
stuck around longer than Santa Claus 
and insisted on wearing pants made out 
of the Flag, so you didn’t know whether 
to salute or holler “too tight” when he 
stood up. He looked like John Quincy 
Adams and he tried to talk like Daniel 
Webster did after the senator conquered 
the devil. 

Santa remained for but a fleeting in- 
terval of each year. Uncle Sam stalked 
around in his beaver hat and banner 
breeches on numerous sacred occasions 
in our hamlet. He rode in the open 
surrey with the orator at election-time 
parades. He stood guard at the ceme- 
tery on Memorial Day, and he helped 
us blister our fingers on the Fourth of 
July, but he never bought the fireworks! 


NCLE SAM outdid his rival saint 

in the schoolhouses of my day as 

well. For each time we haltingly re- 

cited “The Night Before Christmas And 

All Through the House” I can bank on 

it that we tore loose five times at least 

with such patriotic surges as “Liberty 
or Death.” 

Yet as I recall it both of those unique 
old town characters in those days had 
one trait in common. Each believed 
in letting commercial business strictly 
alone and giving farmers all the weather 
they wanted without dictation. For 
you see, they kind of regarded them- 
selves as spiritual forces—one for the 
building of generosity (as long as it 
didn’t step on anybody’s toes), and the 
other stood for dignity and power (as 
long as it didn’t get too personal and 
paternal). So it was natural for Santa 
to float his long whiskers over the bank 
counter or the store window, while no- 
body wondered why Uncle Sammy 
spent all his spare time swapping anec- 
dotes with the old vets and the lawyers. 

I suppose they were remarkably like 
the wooden idols the heathens cater to— 
something to knuckle down to and wor- 
ship when the fiends were on your tail, 
but just a shelf ornament otherwise. 
But don’t ever imagine we thought that 
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way about them. No sir, they were our 
mainstays for prosperity and national 
pride, and we'd all have gone to the 
poorhouse before losing those cotton 
whiskers and star-spangled pants. 

We certainly missed all their worst 
shortcomings in our blind idolatry of 
those whiskers and spangles. Maybe 


it was the times that did it, the era we 
lived in being one of rapid expansion, 
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sudden wealth, and no end of exploita- 
tion—from mines to timber and back 
again to soils. They taught us to be 
self-centered and optimistic, to wave 
the flag and wreathe the holly and beat 
the drum. 

Americans had a Christmas all of 
their own and closed the blinds to be 
merry, no matter what the other nations 
thought—like the saloons on main 
street before prohibition. Americans 
went crazy on torch-light parades and 
stamped hard on knotty political plat- 
forms, so busy standardizing a conti- 
nent that they overlooked some of the 
human element and the law of dimin- 
ishing returns. 


HHAT’S just the effect those old 
cusses had on our deportment, 
and it took us some three decades to 
get away from it. At least partly. 
Well, anyhow, pardon this digression. 
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Let’s resume where we left off about 
those two old saints of ours as we knew 
them back in boyhood. 

It seems that one day Santa joined 
up with Uncle Sammy over at the bank 
and they both went out for a little 
“lifter.” Times were getting tight, and 
the banks and stores had begun to yell 
softly to Santa Claus about a dull 
Christmas season. Even the men were 
not buying cheap imitations for their 
mothers-in-law. He asked Sammy to 
investigate, as that was where he al- 
ways shone. He wanted Sammy to see 
if the Law couldn’t take hold of busi- 
ness and give it a jolt and shake some 
of the mazuma out of the socks which 
the farmers hoarded. Santa said maybe 
it was not quite according to original 
plans, you know, but good for what 
ailed things perhaps. Just a temporary 
shot in the biceps, that was all. 


FTER gargling his throat, Sam re- 
plied that he was missing a few 
tricks himself, and that the postage 
stamps were selling slower than usual. 
Even that new issue on the anniversary 
of the income tax was a flop. He didn’t 
care to mix into the prosperity racket, 
which belonged to Santa from time im- 
memorial, but he’d be willing to stand 
around and listen hard at the opinions 
of economists and other experts. 

Santa paid for the refreshments and 
they ambled over to the cashier’s cage. 
Well, sir, the bank was full of mer- 
chants and farmers too, when the saints 
hustled in. Everybody was grumbling 
and taking on about overdue obliga- 
tions and no chance to mix any toddy or 
trim anything except whiskers. The 
farmers proposed that Santa distribute 
their surplus hogs and butterfat along 
with the sugar-plums and dolls, but he 
claimed his sleigh was weak in the 
transmission and wouldn’t take a trailer. 

Well, anyhow, these hectic meetings 
at the bank lasted almost two weeks, 
and poor old Santa Claus was obliged 
to carry his gifts in a peanut sack that 
winter. Finally just before Santa cashed 


(Turn to page 47) 








Grass Is a Crop, 
Treat It as Such 


By A. L. Grizzard 


Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, Blacksburg, Virginia 


ASTURES have played an impor- 
tant part in the advancement of 
civilization. We find in the first chap- 
ter of Genesis where God, after creating 
the Heaven, earth, and water, said: 
“Let the earth bring forth grass... .” 
All through Biblical history is recorded 
the movement of herdsmen to locate 
pasture. Isaiah realized the importance 
of pasture when he said: “All flesh is 
grass.” A study of the development of 
the leading beef and dairy herds of the 
world will show that those cattle origi- 
nated and were developed in regions 
which nature richly endowed with very 
productive pastures of exceedingly high 
quality. 

We in Virginia are very fortunate in 
that nature endowed us with some of 
the best grass lands in the world; 
namely the Shenandoah Valley and 
southwest Virginia. But what have we 
done to preserve those cherished soils 
and pastures? Until recently, very lit- 
tle. A few farmers have fed on thin 
spots, manured a few galls, and perhaps 
spread a little lime and phosphates. 
For the remainder, potash, phosphoric 
acid, and nitrogen have been continu- 
ally removed from the soil in the bones 
and bodies of meat animals or taken 
away in animal products. 

In checking the acreage of pasture, as 
compared to that of cultivated crops in 
Virginia, it is found that for every 100 
acres of cultivated crops there are 98 
acres in pasture; or, nearly 50 per cent 
of the acres under cultivation in Vir- 
ginia are in pasture. In southwest Vir- 
ginia, the acreage ratio of cultivated 


crops to pasture is 100 and 168 re- 
spectively, while some counties in that 
section of the State have 280 acres of 
pasture for every 100 acres of cultivated 
crops. 

We are repeatedly asked by farmers 
why their pastures do not have the same 
carrying capacity they had 50 or even 75 
years ago. The average carrying capac- 
ity of our pastures is one animal to 
about 5 acres; while in Ireland, it is 1 
to 2.6 acres; in the Netherlands it is 
1 to 1.6; and in Denmark it is 1 to 
1.5 acres. Virginia pastures have a low 





This plot received 500 Ib. of a 10-20-20 fer- 
tilizer. Note the predominance of grass on this 
plot. 
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Check, no fertilizer. A pasture mixture of 15 

lb. Kentucky bluegrass, 15 lb. orchard grass, 

5 Ib. red top, and 3 Ib. white clover was used 
on all three plots. 


carrying capacity, because the soils have 
been depleted of their natural fertility. 
Few farmers realize that when the aver- 
age 1,000-pound beef animal, or its 
equivalent in other animals, goes to 
market, the equivalent of 100 pounds 
of 20 per cent superphosphate and 40 
pounds of ground limestone leaves the 
farm in the bones of the animal, and 
also considerable quantities of nitrogen 
and potash in the flesh. 

In the case of dairy cattle, the re- 
moval is even greater, as, not only the 
animal with its skeleton containing 
plant food is finally sold, but the milk 
from one good cow in 1 year contains 
the equivalent of 125 pounds of nitrate 
of soda, 50 pounds of 20 per cent super- 
phosphate, 30 pounds of ground lime- 
stone, and considerable potash. Also, 
the rainfall removes, through leaching, 
about 180 pounds of muriate of potash, 
300 pounds of nitrate of soda, and 500 
pounds of ground limestone per acre 
each year. With such heavy plant-food 
losses taking place in each acre of soil 
each year for a long period of time, is 
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there any wonder our pastures have 
such low carrying capacities? 
Fortunately, in recent years we are be- 
ginning to wake up to the fact that, 
after all, pastures are nothing more or 
less than grass and legumes, and that 
grasses and legumes require plant food, 
regardless of whether they are grown in 
rotated fields or permanent pastures. 
Therefore, like any other crop, the 
yields obtained are in proportion to the 
treatment and attention given. If prop- 
erly fertilized and followed with good 
grazing and management practices, pas- 
tures may become one of the more im- 
portant and profitable crops on the farm. 
Experiments conducted at many 
places in Virginia show that pastures 
respond to lime and fertilizers just as 
small grains, corn, and clovers do in 
regular rotations; and in most cases, the 
amounts and grades of fertilizer used 
on rotations of small grains, grasses, and 
legumes will pay on pastures. In actual 
practice, however, it has proved more 
practicable to apply the mineral ele- 
ments to pastures and depend upon the 
legumes to gather the needed nitrogen. 





An application of 500 lb. of 0-20-20 was used 
here. The luxuriant growth of clover will help 
return nitrogen to the soil. 
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The exceptions to this rule are cases 
where legumes are absent or very thin 
in the pastures, where immediate 
marked response is required, or where 
products from high-producing cows 
bring an exceptionally high price. 

We have an abundance of experi- 
mental evidence which proves conclu- 
sively that if pasture is treated like a 
crop, it does pay to use lime and fer- 
tilizer; and in some cases, to lime, fer- 
tilize, and reseed. Strong support of 
the above statement is to be found in 
the results of an experiment conducted 
at Chatham on a Cecil sandy loam soil 
from 1934 to 1938. Two different pas- 
ture mixtures were used in this study, 
but in each case, the lime and fertilizer 
treatments were the same. 

Pasture Mixture No. 1 consisted of 
Kentucky bluegrass, orchard grass, Can- 
ada bluegrass, red top, white clover, 
Korean and Kobe lespedeza. Mixture 
No. 2 consisted of orchard grass, red 
top, white clover, and Korean lespedeza. 
The seedings, with the exception of the 
lespedeza, were made in August 1933. 
Four fertilizer treatments were used 
with and without lime. Sufficient 
ground limestone was applied in Au- 
gust 1933 to adjust the soil reaction to 
approximately pH 6.5. Again in 1937, 
the lime-treated plats received an addi- 
tional application of ground limestone 
at the rate of 1 ton per acre. Fertilizer 
is applied annually about March 1. 
The average (5 years) annual yield of 
pasture, due to fertilization, has been 
as follows: 
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These figures show that pasture (Mix- 
ture No. 1) yields were increased from 
632 to 2,713 pounds per acre, due to 
fertilization and liming, as compared 
to unlimed and unfertilized pasture. 
Applications of phosphoric acid to un- 
limed pasture increased the yield 632 
pounds per acre. The addition of pot- 
ash further increased the yield 1,294 
pounds, and the addition of nitrogen 
to phosphoric acid and potash gave an 
increase of an additional 161 pounds 
per acre. Applications of phosphoric 
acid and lime, as compared to untreated 
pasture, increased the yield 1,132 pounds 
per acre, and the addition of potash 
further increased the yield 1,581 pounds. 
The addition of lime, as compared to 
untreated pasture, gave an increase in 
yield of 1,707 pounds per acre. 

It will be noted that for pasture Mix- 
ture No. 2, the response to fertilizers 
and lime was very similar to that shown 
by Mixture No. 1. 

In southwest Virginia at Glade 
Spring, an experiment was started in 
1930 to determine the effect of fertilizers 
and lime on pastures. For 7 years, fer- 
tilizers were applied annually, about 
March 1, with and without lime. 
Ground dolomitic limestone was applied 
every third year at the rate of 1 ton per 
acre. This experiment was located on 
three different soil types. The average 
(7 years) annual yield of pastures, due 
to fertilization, is shown in the next 
column. 











Treatments* 
Without lime 


No fertilizer............ 1,140 
| 3 eee Es a eae: 1,772 
Wee ticsue ces wince ss & 2,020 
Ns wa eet vied 3,066 
eh eS 3,227 





Mixture No. 1 
Dry matter per acre, lb. 





Mixture No. 2 
Dry matter per acre, lb. 


With lime | Without lime | With lime 
2,847 1,207 2,737 
2,272 2,089 2,548 
2,544 1,985 2,513 
3,853 2,183 3,299 
3,134 3,276 3,198 


* N—24 pounds of nitrogen per acre derived from nitrate of soda 
P—64 pounds of P.O; from superphosphate 
K—50 pounds of K,O from muriate of potash 
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Cows grow sleek and fat on lush pastures that have received adequate quantities of fertilizer. 








Dry matter per acre, lb. 











Treat- 
ments* 
Without lime | With lime 

Check 1,989 2,148 
_ ae 2,603 2,553 
|.) 4 ee 2,821 3,157 
PK.. 2,574 2,808 
NEM...... 3,359 3,448 





* Each fertilizer element was applied at 
the rate of 48 pounds per acre. N—nitro- 
gen derived from nitrate of soda; P— 
phosphoric acid from superphosphate; and 
K—potash from muriate of potash. 


These figures show that pasture yields 
were increased from 564 to 1,459 pounds 
per acre due to fertilization, as com- 
pared to untreated pasture. Potash, 
lime, and nitrogen gave moderate in- 
creases in yields, as compared to the 
untreated check. The soils of this re- 
gion are very deficient in available phos- 
phoric acid, and a marked response to 
phosphatic fertilizers was obtained. 

Fertilizers and lime, in addition to 
materially increasing the yields of pas- 
ture grass, have steadily improved the 


condition of the sod. Especially notice- 
able has been the elimination of weeds, 
mosses, and other undesirable plants 
with an increase in clovers and blue- 
grass. 

An experiment was started in 1936 at 
Glade Spring to determine the effect of 
potash on pastures. Plats were located 
on Dunmore silt loam and Elliber silt 
loam soil. Fertilizers were applied an- 
nually, both with and without lime. 
The soil reaction was adjusted to ap- 
proximately pH 6.5 with ground dolo- 
mitic limestone. The average annual 
yields due to fertilization are as follows: 

















Dry matter per 
acre, lb. 
Treatment 

Without With 

lime lime 

GE Go. ca ease 3,227 3,822 
400 Ib., 6-12-0..... 4,490 3,805 
400 Ib., 6-12-3..... 4,763 4,187 
400 Ib., 6—-12-6..... 5,353 5,145 
400 Ib., 6-12-12....| 5,249 5,288 





(Turn to page 45) 





Mr. Swayze Believes in 


The Swayze home received its share when the improvements were passed around. 


Better Farm Living 


By F. J. Hurst 


Agricultural Extension Service, State College, Mississippi 


ECAUSE he has made an abundant 
living, improved his farm and 
home, educated his children, and left 
the land richer than he found it, C. C. 
Swayze, of Benton, Yazoo County, is 
one of Mississippi’s outstanding farmers. 
In achieving outstanding success in 
farming, Mr. Swayze has conserved 
and improved the fertility of his soil, 
produced everything needed on the 
farm that the farm would grow, diver- 
sified his farming enterprises, produced 
above-average yields, raised good live- 
stock to utilize pasture and surplus feed, 
and had something to sell nearly every 
month during the year. 
Mr. Swayze rates conservation and 
improvement of the soil and wise use 
of all the land as the first essential to 





successful farming. Although a por- 
tion of his 3,500-acre plantation was 
purchased from the Government by his 
grandfather before the Civil War and 
has been cultivated continuously since 
that time, the land is now producing 
larger crop yields than ever before. 

Terracing, production of winter and 
summer legumes, maintenance of the 
maximum acreage in sod-forming, soil- 
holding pasture grasses and close-grow- 
ing hay crops, and wise use of com- 
mercial fertilizers high in potash have 
been the main practices used to conserve 
and improve the fertility of the soil on 
this plantation. 

Once convinced of the great value of 
properly constructed terraces in conserv- 
ing soil and moisture and increasing 
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crop production, Mr. Swayze lost no 
time in terracing his land. Four years 
ago he purchased a large tractor terrac- 
ing outfit, employed an experienced and 
competent operator, and encouraged by 
the offer of soil-building payments for 
terracing under the AAA program has 
since that time completed terracing 
every acre of crop and pasture land on 
his farm. 


Getting Maximum Benefits 


The value of terracing, not only crop 
land, but permanent pastures, is em- 
phasized by Mr. Swayze, who this year 
showed visitors a more luxuriant growth 
of grasses and clovers on the upper side 
of the terraces which conserve needed 
moisture. Visitors also saw eroded 
areas, formed on land before he pur- 
chased and terraced it, being healed over 
by grasses and clovers which check the 
erosive action of running water and 
hold the precious topsoil in place. The 
value of terraces in conserving and get- 
ting the best results from the purchase 
and use of commercial fertilizer, much 
of which might be washed off and lost 
if lands are not terraced, is demon- 
strated. The greater conservation of 
moisture on terraced lands also helps 
to get the maximum benefits from 
fertilizers. 

Hairy vetch is grown on a consider- 
able area of the cultivated land during 
the winter season to protect the soil from 
erosion and to supply needed organic 
matter and valuable nitrogen when 
turned under in the spring. Either 
cowpeas or soybeans are interplanted 
in all corn. These crops are grazed off 
with hogs and cattle after the corn is 
harvested. The stalks are left on the 
ground to help control erosion. 

The cropping program on the Swayze 
farm includes 620 acres of Delfos 511-B 
cotton, 750 acres of Jarvis Prolific corn, 
cowpeas or soybeans in all corn, 225 
acres of common lespedeza for hay, and 
seven permanent pastures totaling sev- 
eral hundred acres. 

Livestock production is considered as 
important as crop production. Mr. 


1] 


Swayze has more than 200 head of high 
grade Hereford breeding cows, a herd 
of Poland China hogs, a flock of grade 
Southdown and Hampshire sheep, and 
enough brood mares to raise most of 
the mules needed on the farm. 

He breeds his cows to purebred Here- 
ford bulls, culls out all old and other- 
wise inferior cows, provides abundant 
pasturage, feeds cottonseed meal and 
lespedeza hay during the winter time, 
and is building up an exceptionally fine 
beef herd. He annually sells a crop of 
milk fat calves. 

The sheep flock is the best paying 
enterprise on the farm, considering in- 
vestment, labor, and expenses. Ewes 
are bred to purebred Southdown and 
Hampshire rams, the flock is kept on 
good pasture at all times, and the only 
time they are ever fed is during ex- 
tremely bad weather in the winter time. 

Production of cotton is both a science 
and an art on this farm. Only land 
known to be best suited to cotton is 
selected. The entire acreage is planted 
to Delfos 511-B, which has proved 
adapted to the soil on this farm. 

So important does Mr. Swayze con- 
sider the wise use of commercial fer- 
tilizer in cotton production that he has 
cooperated with the Mississippi State 





Mr. Swayze is proud of this fine buck which 
heads his deer herd. 
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TABLE 1—ANALYsIS TEST—FERTILIZER APPLIED AT THE RATE OF 500 Pounps PER ACRE 





Yield in pounds of seed cotton per acre 








Fertilizer analysis 
1937 1938 2-year average 
ie cities gS fhe atone leisie orn’ 1,148 978 1,063 
emia erie watered gon xs 896 869 883 
oo RE ee eee 1,112 1,107 1,110 
ER untae ec dik 44 soo oes aw om aes 516 478 497 
MIE oie oe oo Paes See Ee aos sso wtelens 1,076 1,077 1,077 
Mares rte Saieteion Shwe eh ahesss 1,120 1,083 1,102 
MN gs ht easels pia ante Sete SoA ciscs: B54 776 791 784 
ES AAS Eat ee arene one 1,100 918 1,009 
ee hon n o ctiietony ve an'ser 1,036 945 991 
a se tiie Ge NS 0d 0 eas 532 366 449 














Experiment Station in conducting field 
tests on his own farm to determine the 
best kind and amount of fertilizer to 
use on each field. As a result of these 
tests he found that the application of 
500 pounds of 6-8-8 fertilizer per acre 
increased the average yield of cotton for 
1937 and 1938 from 449 pounds to 1,063 
pounds per acre; 500 pounds of 4-8-8 
gave a yield of 1,077 pounds; a 6-8-12 
produced 1,110 pounds; and 8-8-8 
yielded 1,102 pounds. The importance 
of potash in the fertilizer was indicated 
by the fact that the use of 500 pounds 
of 6-8-0 yielded an average of only 497 





Land recently bought has been terraced and 


seeded. Lespedeza is healing over eroded and 


gullied areas. 


pounds of seed cotton per acre. The 
tests showed that phosphorus, nitrogen, 
and potash all were needed. 

Results of the analysis test and the 
rate of application test conducted on 
Mr. Swayze’s farm were compiled and 
reported by the Mississippi Experiment 
Station in Tables 1 and 2. 

The State Experiment Station in com- 
menting on the tests said: “The 2 years’ 
results, although not conclusive, sub- 
stantiate other results obtained on simi- 
lar soils of this region, indicating a 
deficiency in nitrogen and potash. A 
comparison between the mixtures sug- 
gests that 4-8-8 or 6-8-8 may be the best 
analysis, and that from 300 to 500 
pounds per acre is the proper amount 
to apply.” 

Because he conducted these tests on 
his own farm Mr. Swayze is making 
more money from the wiser use of fer- 
tilizers. 

“Lespedeza,” he says, “is the best 
legume, and one of the most important 
crops grown on the farm.” Lespedeza 
is grown exclusively for hay, and a sup- 
ply is kept on hand every day in the 
year. It produces larger yields of hay 
than any other legume, requires no 
cultivation, forms a complete sod on the 
land, protects the soil from erosion, and 
is easily harvested. He cuts the hay in 
the morning after the dew dries off, 
rakes into windrows about 2 hours 
later, and hauls to the barn late in the 
afternoon. 
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A flock of high grade sheep on good pasture is the best money-making enterprise on the Swayze farm. 


Mr. Swayze is as enthusiastic about 
lespedeza for pasture as he is for hay. 
This year he showed visitors beef cattle 
on pure lespedeza pasture which had 
made more growth and were in better 
condition than similar cattle on good 
grass pasture. However, he recognizes 
that he must have good pasture in the 
spring before lespedeza is available, and 
an excellent pasture of grass, white 
clover, and hop clover is maintained 
for this purpose. 

He maintains a good pasture for work 
mules, brood mares, and colts. After 
crops are laid by, the mules are turned 
on this pasture to save grain and to put 
them in good condition for the winter 
months. 


An inviolate policy of fair treatment 
of all tenants, each of whom is given 
full opportunity and necessary assist- 
ance in making an abundant living, 
has resulted in the development and 
maintenance of a fine relationship and 
a wholesome spirit between landlord 
and tenants. All tenants on the planta- 
tion have their own milk cows, poultry 
flock, hogs, family garden, and acreage 
for other food crops, such as cane for 
syrup, and sweet potatoes. Pasturage 
is furnished for all livestock. Some of 
the tenants produce a surplus of live- 
stock for sale. 

Believing in eliminating every cost 
possible between the farm and the 

(Turn to page 43) 


TABLE 2—RatTE OF APPLICATION TEST—6-—8-8 APPLIED AT DIFFERENT RATES PER ACRE 








Rate of applying 6-8-8 


Yield in pounds of seed cotton per acre 


1937 1938 2-year average 

740 740 740 

868 928 898 
1,148 1,024 1,086 
1,212 1,000 1,106 
1, 264 1,032 1,148 
1,268 908 1,088 
1,200 1,172 1,186 

532 366 449 











Feeding Turf Grasses 


By H. B. Sprague 


Agronomist, Agricultural Experiment Station, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


T IS neither difficult nor expensive 

to maintain a creditable lawn. 
Doubtless there are millions of lawn 
owners who would dispute this state- 
ment and point to their own experience 
as proof. There is abundant evidence, 
however, both from experiments con- 
ducted at State experiment stations and 
on a substantial number of home lawns 
where improved practices are being fol- 
lowed, to show that turf grasses thrive 
when properly managed. 

In the eastern half of the United 
States where rainfall is adequate for 
growth of grass, the soil is one of the 
limiting factors. Turf grasses in gen- 
eral require a somewhat greater fer- 
tility and a more adequate supply of 
lime than is customarily found in east- 
ern soils under natural conditions. 
When this deficiency is corrected by 
proper treatment, the desirable turf 
grasses will produce healthy, durable 
sod capable of enduring the wear which 
it is called on to receive. 

Fertilizers for turf grasses may seem 
to be of small importance to those staff 
members of experiment stations to 
whom home owners turn for advice. 
While it is true that the individual area 
of each home is small, the total acreage 
involved is very large. Furthermore, 
the importance of turf is not measured 
so much by the area covered as by the 
number of people involved. It has been 
estimated that in the area north of the 
Mason-Dixon Line and west of the 30- 
inch annual rainfall line, approximately 
75,000,000 persons are relying on turf 
in one way or another for recreation. 
It is probable that 8 or 9,000,000 
home lawns may be found in this area, 
and to this large number should be 
added the public parks in municipal, 


county, and State park systems, all of 
the various athletic fields, the grounds 
around public buildings, and approxi- 
mately 3,000 golf courses. 

When viewed in this fashion, it is 
obvious that proper feeding of turf is 
of major importance. The realization 
that recreation is an important and nec- 
essary part of human life has added to 
the importance which turfed areas carry 
in this country. The amount spent 
on supplies and equipment for home 
lawns alone must be in excess of $50,- 
000,000 yearly. In many cases, mate- 
rials and equipment are purchased with 
the hope of producing better turf, when 
the real need is for additional plant 
food. 


Nitrogen of First Importance 


Nitrogenous fertilizers take first 
rank in the feeding of grasses, irrespec- 
tive of whether they are to be used for 
lawns, for parks, or for golf courses. 
There are great differences in the value 
of different forms of nitrogen. Fortu- 
nately, the inorganic forms of nitrogen 
are entirely satisfactory for feeding turf, 
and may be relied on to supply 60% 
to 100° of the nitrogen needed. Where 
the soil acidity has been properly con- 


‘trolled by the use of lime, ammonium 
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nitrogen is entirely satisfactory. How- 
ever, where strong acidity has devel- 
oped or is naturally present, nitrogen 
in the form of nitrates is much to be 
preferred. On strongly acid soils, it has 
been found that ammonium nitrogen 
fails to produce the desired response in 
grass growth, and may even be toxic 
when used in normal amounts. Ferti- 
lizers for home lawns as they are now 
sold very frequently contain a high per- 
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centage of the nitrogen in the form of 
ammonium compounds. Such mate- 
rials should be accompanied by the use 
of lime wherever soil acidity is present 
to the extent of pH 5.5 or lower. 

One of the most persistent theories 
in the feeding of turf grasses is that 
when the soil has been made sufh- 
ciently acid by the use of sulfate of 
ammonia or any other material which 
develops acid soils, weeds will fail to 
thrive and good turf will easily be pro- 
duced. Unfortunately, this theory, if 
it was ever true, is applicable only to 
very specific conditions. In general, the 
development of acidity in the soil by 
the use of sulfate of ammonia or sim- 
ilar acid-forming materials injures the 
turf grasses, produces an impermeable 
soil structure, and causes the well- 
known root-bound condition. Even 
grasses which are reputed to be tolerant 
of acid soils fail to thrive under these 
conditions, whereas crab grass and sim- 
ilar summer weeds are hardly discour- 
aged by the situation. 

The more satisfactory method of 
weed control, and one which has the 
support of nature’s own processes, is 
to make the conditions as favorable as 
possible for the desired turf plants by 
proper feeding, liming, etc., so that 
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weeds and other undesired growth will 
have scant aid in meeting the competi- 
tion. 


Phosphate and Potash Necessary 


Fortunately, nitrate compounds are 
used very satisfactorily by all of our 
turf grasses, even when the soil is 
strongly acid. Since considerable time 
is required to correct soil acidity by 
liming on established sod, fertilizers 
should carry a considerable amount of 
nitrates in the period when lime is 
gradually working into the sod. The 
danger of losing nitrates from the soil 
by leaching is comparatively remote, 
except under extreme conditions of very 
sandy soil and on areas where there is 
a very sparse growth of grass. 

Organic sources of nitrogen, such as 
bone meal, cottonseed meal, tankage, 
soybean meal, sewage sludge, etc., are 
excellent materials for incorporating 
into seedbeds for new plantings. A lim- 
ited amount of these materials may 
also be used effectively in mixed fer- 
tilizers for established sod. Thirty to 
forty per cent of the nitrogen from such 
organic sources may be quite useful, 
particularly on turf that is growing on 
poor soil, such as excavated material 





Compare the turf on the right which was fertilized with nitrogen only with that on the left 
which received a complete fertilizer and lime. 
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commonly left at the surface around 
dwellings on the average home prop- 
erty. Since these organic sources of 
nitrogen are far more expensive than 
the inorganic ones, they should not 
be used except where really required. 
Experiments at the New Jersey Agri- 
cultural Experiment station over a 
period of years have shown that on 
normal soils of loam or sandy loam tex- 
ture, entirely satisfactory turf may be 
produced with inorganic materials as 
the sole source of nitrogen. 

In spite of the fact that nitrogen is 
the dominating element in feeding of 
turf plants, it is by no means the only 
one required for healthy growth. Phos- 
phate and potash are nearly always 
needed to some degree for lawns in 
the humid region. Phosphorus is 
known to promote root development, 
but has many other functions as well, 
since it is found in every living cell. 
Potash is likewise indispensable, par- 
ticularly in the translocation of food 
from the leaves to storage organs and 
to growing points. The home owner 
will be more impressed by the differ- 
ence in quality of turf which additional 
phosphorus and potash produce. Ni- 





The correct amount of fertilizer properly applied will produce a thick 
velvety turf well worth the effort. 


BetTrer Crops WitH Piant Foop 


trogen which tends to stimulate erect 
and luxuriant growth, is balanced by 
phosphorus and potash which induce 
branching and thereby increase the 
density of turf. 


When to Fertilize 


Experiments at New Jersey have 
shown that the adding of phosphorus 
and potash increases by 50°% to 100% 
the amount of growth present at the 
soil surface below the height at which 
mowing is customarily practiced. A 
great deal of indirect evidence has been 
accumulated, showing that potash re- 
duces the prevalence of disease. This 
should not be taken to mean that fer- 
tilizing with potash will eliminate the 
necessity of controlling the so-called 
brown patch diseases which attack 
bent grasses, but it is true that such out- 
breaks will be less disastrous and more 
easily controlled where balanced feed- 
ing has been practiced than where 
stimulation of nitrogen alone is the 
case. 

The time of fertilizing turf grasses 
is nearly as important as the kind and 
amount of fertilizer. The ideal time 
is undoubtedly 
early autumn at 
the beginning of 
the period when 
summer weeds no 
longer thrive. Sol- 
uble fertilizers ap- 
plied at this time 
will be absorbed 
readily by the 
permanent turf 
grasses, and they 
will be able to 
make sturdy 
growth during the 
cool fall period 
and continue this 
growth during the 
following spring. 
If two applica- 
tions of fertilizer 
are possible, it 
(Turn to page 44) 


Scientists Say... 


By G. E. Langdon 


Wisconsin College of Agriculture, Madison, Wisconsin 


ESULTS of studies 

on the relation of 
soil fertility to important 
canning crops and forest 
nursery stock, as well as 
on the effect of fertilizers 
in shallow soils, have re- 
cently been announced 
by scientists at the Wis- 
consin Experiment Sta- 
tion.* P. H. Hornburg, 
F. L. Musbach, and E. 
Truog conducted fertil- 
izer studies on canning 
peas, table beets, sweet 
corn, and tomatoes on 
several different types of 
soil in 1938. 

It is not safe to assume 
that these findings indi- 
cate accurately the re- 
sults fertilizer will pro- 
duce in the long run, for 
they are results secured in one year 
only—and that not a very typical year. 
The 1938 growing season was rainy 
and rather cool—fine for peas, beets, 
and sweet corn, but unfavorable for 
tomatoes. 

Some of the findings are: 


“Canning Peas—In all cases where 
soil tests showed lack of phosphorus 
or potassium, additions of fertilizer 
containing these elements increased 
yields. The average increases ranged 
from 10 to 40 per cent on the different 
soils. 


* What’s New in Farm Science—Wis. Bul. 
443, 

Part II, The 55th Annual Report for year 
ended June 30, 1938, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, University of Wisconsin. Chris L. 
Christensen, Director. Compiled by Noble 
Clark, Associate Director, and Niemen Hove- 
land. 


Fertilizer improved the yield of sweet corn. 
left came from unfertilized corn, while the three at the right came 
from a nearby plot given 3-18-9 fertilizer at the rate of 125 Ib. 
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The three ears at the 


per acre. 


Applying the fertilizer with the seed 
gave better results than placing it at the 
side or above. 

Stand counts indicated that in no 
case was there injury to germination. 
This finding agrees with results secured 
in previous years by Musbach, who has 
never observed injury to germination 
from applying fertilizer directly with 
the seed so long as the nitrogen used 
does not exceed 4 to 6 lbs. per acre. 
More nitrogen than this is seldom 
needed. 

Fertilization helped promote root- 
nodule development on inoculated peas 
at Columbus, Fall River, and Winne- 
conne, as shown by the increased weight 
of nodules where fertilizer was used. 
The effect was especially pronounced 
with 0-20-10 fertilizer. 

On Colby silt loam, where root rot 
occurred extensively, applying fertilizer 
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Manure and fertilizer produced better yields than manure alone. Left: Applying 8 tons of manure 

once in each 5-year rotation on shallow Door County soil resulted in average yields of 2.6 tons 

of alfalfa per acre from 1924 to 1933. Right: Using 8 tons manure, 500 lb. 0-20-0, and 200 Ib. 

0-0-50 brought about yields of 3.5 tons a year during the same period. Commercial fertilizer like- 
wise increased yields from 1934 through 1938. 


with the seed somewhat reduced the 
effect of the disease. 

The largest yield increases as a result 
of fertilization were secured at Winne- 
conne. Here yields ranged up to 3,860 
lbs. per acre where 200 lbs. per acre of 
0-20-10 were applied with the seed, in 
comparison with 3,040 lbs. on unfer- 
tilized plats. 

At Fall River, unfertilized peas 
yielded 2,457 lbs. while the best yield 
of 3,225 lbs. was produced with 200 lbs. 
of 2-12-6 drilled with the seed. 

Soil tests are necessary to determine 
whether fertilizer is needed. This Sta- 
tion recommends that fertilizer be ap- 
plied for canning peas when analyses 
show less than 75 lbs. available phos- 
phorus and 150 lbs. available potassium 
per acre. Under such conditions it is 
desirable to use 150 to 200 lbs. per acre 
of either 0-20-10 or 2-12-6, or an equiva- 
lent amount of other formulas. 

Table Beets—Results of fertilizer 
trials with beets indicate that if soil 
tests show less than 80 lbs. available 
phosphorus and 200 lbs. available po- 
tassium, it is desirable to fertilize table 
beets. A good treatment is 150 lbs. per 


acre of 6-12-6 or its equivalent when the 
fertilizer is applied at the side of the 
seed, or about 200 lbs. broadcast. 

Broadcast fertilization increased yields 
of beets more than did other methods of 
application, the increase being 24°% at 
Plymouth and 70% at Cedarburg. Drill- 
ing the fertilizer at the side of the row, 
1 inch from the seed, also gave good re- 
sults. Applying the fertilizer directly 
with the seed was a much less satisfac- 
tory method than the other two at 
Cedarburg, and failed to bring about a 
worthwhile yield increase at Plymouth. 

Sweet Corn—The 1938 trials with 
sweet corn indicated that where soil 
tests show less than 80 lbs. of available 
phosphorus and 200 lbs. of available 
potassium per acre, it is well to apply 
up to 150 lbs. per acre of 3-18-9 or its 
equivalent in the hill, and 50 lbs. of 
urea or its equivalent of other nitrogen 
fertilizer may be used as a side-dressing 
4 or 5 weeks after planting. 

Such a program gave best results in 
the trials last year, increasing yields up 
to 129°{ on Miami silt loam at Beaver 
Dam, 76° on Fox sandy loam at Cedar- 

(Turn to page 40) 


After Peanut Harvests 
Cotton Needs Potash 


By L. O. Brackeen 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama 


HERE peanuts are harvested in 
a 3-year corn, cotton, and pea- 
nut rotation, the cotton crops need a 
fertilizer rich in potash. In an experi- 
ment last year by the Alabama Experi- 
ment Station, land receiving a fertilizer 
with 12 per cent potash produced 423 
pounds more seed cotton per acre than 
similar land receiving the same kind 
and amount of fertilizer with 4 per cent 
potash. The land fertilized with 600 
pounds of 6-8-12 fertilizer produced 
1,075 pounds of seed cotton per acre 
compared with 652 pounds per acre 
where 600 pounds of 6-8-4 were used. 
“Two crops of harvested peanuts 
during the 7-year period (1932-1938) 


injured the land to such an extent that 


600 pounds of 6-8-4 produced only 652 
pounds of seed cotton per acre,” says 
Dr. J. W. Tidmore, assistant director 
and head of the department of agron- 
omy and soils, Alabama Experiment 
Station, in a leaflet entitled, “The Effect 
of ‘Digging’ and ‘Hogging’ Peanuts on 
Cotton Yields.” “The injurious effect 
of two harvested crops of peanuts dur- 
ing the 7-year period was overcome to 
a great extent by the use of 600 pounds 
per acre of 6-8-12 fertilizer.” 

In the same experiment the Alabama 
Experiment Station found that harvest- 
ing peanuts for several successive years 
ruins the land for cotton production. 
Seven crops of peanuts removed from 

(Turn to page 46) 





Cotton in a 3-year rotation of corn, cotton, and harvested peanuts. 
unfertilized; the cotton was fertilized with 6-8-4 at the rate of 600 Ib. per acre. 


The corn and peanuts were 

This treatment was 

identical with that shown in the other picture until 1939, when this continued to get 4% potash, 
while the cotton shown in the other picture received 12% potash. 





Fit Fertilizer Ratios 
To Soil and Crop 


By I. E. Miles 


Director of Soil Testing, N. C. Department of Agriculture, Raleigh, North Carolina 


N 1843 Liebig published a paper in 
which he set forth the law of the 
minimum. He stated that “by the de- 
ficiency or absence of one necessary 
constituent, all of the others being pres- 
ent, the soil is rendered barren for all 
of those crops to the life of which that 
one constituent is indispensable.” What 
he actually said was that if one of the 
several plant foods were absent in the 
soil, crops would not grow on that soil 
regardless of how much of the other 
plant foods were present. 
Much later Hopkins set forth the 
plant-food requirements for a good corn 


of the United States vary in nitrogen 
content from 1,000 to 35,000 pounds 
per acre; phosphorus from 160 to 15,- 
000 pounds; potassium from 3,000 to 
60,000 pounds; and calcium content 
from a bare trace to 200 tons of calcium 
carbonate per acre. He further stated 
that a productive corn soil should have 
8,000 pounds of nitrogen, 2,000 pounds 
of phosphorus, 35,000 pounds of potas- 
sium, and 15 tons of calcium carbonate 
in the surface soil of an acre (2,000,000 
pounds). 

These seem like enormous quantities, 
particularly when it is recalled that fer- 
tilizer applications in excess of a ton 


soil. He stated that the surface soils 
3 $ e 
¢ 
Fig. 1: The effects of varying amounts of nitrogen on potatoes. 


(Potassium treatments are 10 parts 


per million in all cases, and nitrogen treatments are 100, 150, and 300 ppm from left to right 
respectively.) 
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to the acre are seldom made and that 
the average would perhaps not exceed 
from 400-600 pounds per acre, except 
for truck crops, tobacco, and a few other 
crops in localized areas. However, it 
is of significance to note that the yields 
are often doubled many times by the 
use of these small quantities of fertilizer. 


Nutrients Must Be Available 


The apparent inconsistency of the two 
situations may be easily explained. 
Hopkins referred to the total amount of 
those materials present in the surface 
soil, wherein the commercial fertilizers 
are applied upon the basis of soluble or 
available plant food present. The plant 
foods must be available in order to be 
of any value to the current crop. There 
may be tons of potassium in a soil, but 
if it is in an inactive state, it is of no 
value to the current crop. Just as a 
great army may be present, but until 
it is put into action it is of no value in 
protecting the people from an invading 
force. 

This is a point that has given the 
pure chemist a great deal of trouble. 
He has thought that the amount present 
as revealed by his methods should give 


wat 


Fig. 2: The effects of varying amounts of potassium on potatoes. 
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an index to the needs of crops grown 
upon that soil. The chemist used pow- 
erful methods of extracting these plant 
foods. For many years the soils were 
fused with chemicals and then sub- 
jected to the action of powerful acids 
in concentrated forms. He might have 
been a great chemist, his technique 
might have been perfect, no doubt he 
secured very good checks in his deter- 
minations, but the whole trouble was 
that the plant had no such power to 
extract the plant foods from the soil. 
Even the most radical plant physiologist 
or soils expert probably would not place 
the acidity of the soil solution in which 
plants grow well, at a greater total acid 
content than one could take in his 
mouth without injury to himself. Such 
a solution would extract very little plant 
food in a non-productive soil, even 
though large amounts were present and 
could be extracted by the methods used 
by the pure chemist. 

Hopkins realized that the material 
must be soluble or available to be of 
any value, and therefore placed a value 
upon solubility of the various materials. 
He said that as a rough estimate “The 
plant food liberated from an average 





(Nitrogen treatments are 100 


ppm in all cases, and potassium treatments are 0.0, 0.5, 5.0, 12.5, and 25.0 ppm from left to right 
respectively.) 
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soil during an average season with aver- 
age farming is equivalent to about two 
per cent of the total nitrogen, one per 
cent of the total phosphorus, and 4 of 
one per cent of the total potassium con- 
tained in the surface stratum.” He 
referred to the top-soil to a depth of 
62% inches. 


Correct Proportion Necessary 


Liebig’s Law of the Minimum is to- 
day taking on a new significance. Evi- 
dence is in hand that essential plant 
foods must not only be present but they 
must be present in proper proportion 
one to the other. There is, however, 
a great demand for fertilizer mixtures 
that carry high ratios of phosphorus to 
the other plant foods. During the year 
1938, more than 70° of the commer- 
cial fertilizer mixtures sold in Missis- 
sippi was a 4-8-4 analysis. During the 
same year, approximately $7,500,000 
was spent for 3-8-3 analysis fertilizer in 
North Carolina. These two analyses 
are not necessarily the best mixtures for 
the two States mentioned. As a matter 
of fact, 3-8-3 is not recommended by 
the experiment station for a single crop 
in North Carolina. 

The ultimate responsibility of buying 
unbalanced and uneconomical fertil- 
izers rests on the farming public and 
its agricultural leaders. The farming 
public should not only be told but con- 
vinced as to what constitutes the most 
economic fertilizer mixture for his spe- 
cific soil and crop. 

Some of these unbalanced situations 
are not noticed immediately. Much of 
the cotton land of the Mississippi Delta 
is making from 1% to 2% bales of 
cotton per acre year after year by the 
use of nitrogen alone. This silt loam 
delta soil is some of the most productive 
soil in the world. But the cotton on 
some of these soils is already showing 
physiological disturbances. These areas 
are somewhat localized at the present, 
but they will increase in time unless 
either the cropping system or fertilizer 
practices are changed. 
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Practically all of the long-time rota- 
tion studies on fine-textured acid soils 
involving liming and the turning of 
legumes have emphasized the need for 
a balanced fertilizer treatment. Where 
the legumes have been limed and no 
other fertilizer applied in the rotation, 
potassium deficiency on cash crops is 
very much more pronounced than 
where no lime was applied. A satisfac- 
tory explanation for this phenomenon 
probably does not lie in the lime render- 
ing potassium unavailable, but instead 
in an upset ratio between plant foods. 

These nutritional disturbances can be 
shown immediately, particularly be- 
tween nitrogen and potassium, when 
the ratios are materially upset. This 
was done on an experiment on Irish 
potatoes. The potatoes were grown in 
quartz sand cultures. The potatoes re- 
ceived all of the basic plant foods, but 
the nitrogen and potassium ratios were 
varied. Figure 2 shows the leaves from 
plants in which the nitrate nitrogen con- 
tent was 100 ppm* in all cases, and 
potassium varied from 0, 0.5, 5.0, 12.5, 
and 25 ppm from left to right respec- 
tively. It is obvious that the greater the 
difference in the ratio of potassium to 
nitrogen the more affected the leaves are. 
The leaf from the 12.5 ppm potassium 
treated plant shows very little disturb- 
ance, and the closer ratio caused none. 


Verified Results of Test 


This is a ratio of 1 - 8 of potassium to 
nitrogen. As a matter of verification, 
this problem was then attacked by hold- 
ing the potassium treatments constant 
and varying the nitrogen treatments. 
Figure 1 shows the results of these treat- 
ments. The potassium treatments were 
10 ppm in all cases, and the nitrogen 
varied from 100, 150, and 300 ppm as 
nitrate nitrogen from left to right re- 
spectively. The picture is not clear due 

(Turn to page 42) 


* ppm means parts per million and to con- 
vert it to pounds per acre must be multiplied 
by 2. 
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When Merriment Reigns Supreme 
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Well-filled larders for man and beast defy cheerless days. 





Left: A deposit of silt 
caused by soil erosion 
on a gentle slope after 
a single rain. 


Below: After sheet 
erosion has taken 
place, gully erosion 
begins. 


Photos © Courtesy 
of Pennsylvania 
State College 
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There comes a time when one’s thoughts wander 


¢ 
Looking back over the old year in appraising and evaluating 


the accomplishments or failures associated with its 
Backward passing. When historians write the history of the 
20th century, the year 1939 will figure prominently 
as one of the landmarks of time. We saw the busi- 
ness year ushered in on a rising tide of business activity almost world-wide in 
scope. Nearly all of us were going about our daily tasks with a feeling of relief, 
for the clouds of war in Europe had lifted. There was a normal resumption of 
recovery from the recession of 1937 and 1938, which had dragged farm income 
down from $9,000,000,000 to $8,000,000,000 and reduced the tempo of business. 

It was not long, however, before the economic situation was again dominated 
by war fears. According to the most qualified observers, the stage was set 
for a noticeable recovery during the last quarter of 1939. In other words, we 
were scheduled to enjoy a period of employment of large numbers of urban 
workers whose increased incomes would provide a basis for expanding markets 
for farm products. Farmers, as a result, would have more money to spend. 

The prognostications of the learned ones were correct, although there were 
still some skeptics late in the summer, until the war in Europe removed all doubt. 
The result was that the normal improvement in business that might have taken 
place in any case has been considerably exaggerated. 

Referring more specifically to agriculture, the past year has been on the top 
side of average, as far as most farmers are concerned. According to the latest 
reports of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, the nation’s crop yields were 
average or better, with corn, cotton, and tobacco noticeably above the ten-year 
average (1928-37). This year’s corn crop turned out about five bushels above 
average, and tobacco broke all previous records, producing an estimated yield of 
921 pounds per acre. The ten-year average was 803 pounds. It looks as though 
the Soil Conservation Program and improved tobacco culture were spreading 
their influence here. The cotton crop finished strong, with estimated yields of 
234.1 pounds of lint per acre. This is only slightly under the 1938 average of 
235.8 pounds, and compares very favorably to the ten-year average of 190.8 pounds. 
Perhaps the cotton farmers too are finding better methods of production. 

With but few exceptions, this year’s abundant harvest is not associated with 
lower crop prices. The index of farm prices was 97 in November of this year 
compared to 94 in November of 1938, with wheat, truck crops, and potatoes 
showing the greatest improvement. Price-wise, tobacco has suffered most, hav- 
ing declined from 24.4¢ per pound in October of last year to 14.3¢ this year. 

It may be, as some predict, that coming as it did at a time when recovery was 
taking place, the war is carrying us faster than our economic machine can travel 
with safety. Let us hope that underneath this stimulus the recovery is being laid 
on a firm foundation. 
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@ @ Because it will serve 

The Eighth American s: medium for i 

am ‘i exchange of scientific 

Scientific Congress _ixfermstion of im 

portance to the gov- 

ernments and peo- 

ples of the Americas, the Eighth American Scientific Congress scheduled to be 

held in Washington, D. C. from May 10 to 18, 1940, is already attracting interest. 

Agricultural Science will have a prominent place upon the programs, and many 

of our leading agricultural scientists will find their more recent achievements 
being acclaimed and widened in scope of usefulness. 

The idea of getting together for greater understanding and mutual benefit is 
not new in the Americas, since the first Latin American Scientific Congress was 
held at Buenos Aires in 1898. However, it was not until ten years later, when 
the Government of Chile was acting as host, that the United States was asked 
to participate, and the name of the meeting was changed to First Pan American 
Scientific Congress. Washington played host to the second congress which was 
held in 1915 and was attended by 2,566 persons, including the 90 official delegates 
of the 20 invited governments. Peru and Mexico entertained next, in 1925 and 
1935 respectively. The meeting in Mexico, in recognition of the continuity of 
the conferences held before the United States was invited, was designated as 
the Seventh American Scientific Congress. 

To accommodate varied interests, the forthcoming meeting in Washington will 
be divided into sections to include: anthropological, biological, and geological 
sciences; agriculture and conservation; public health and medicine; physical and 
chemical sciences; statistics; history and geography; international law, public law, 
and jurisprudence; economics and sociology; and education. Invitations have been 
issued to the Governments of the American Republics members of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union. Our Government is also cordially inviting scientific institutions and 
organizations in this country to send representatives. 

It is sincerely hoped that prominent scientists throughout the continent may 
be in position to contribute to the achievements of the Congress by bringing to 
the discussions the wealth of their knowledge and experience. 





The Yuletide season places emphasis on “thine” not 
Mer I “mine.” We have gifts for Mother, Aunt Sue, 


. Grandpa, and of course Santa takes care of the 

Christmas children. Gifts, gifts, gifts for weeks before Christ- 

mas. Do you remember the story of “Why the 

Chimes Rang”? The most costly gifts, including 

the king’s crown, failed to make the chimes ring. It took some humble contri- 

bution from a little sick boy to bring about that music. Behind this story is a 

beautiful thought, and’ one that we should keep in mind. It is “not what we 
give, but what we share, for the gift without the giver is bare.” 

To our friends and readers we give that old familiar greeting which has echoed 
through the centuries at this season of the year. It expresses the wish that during 
this Christmas season you may find the full joy which comes from thoughts and 
actions that are shot through and through with the spirit of Him whose birth 
we commemorate. 
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This section contains a short review of some of the most practical and important bulletins, and lists 
all recent publications of the United States Department of Agriculture, the State Experiment Stations, 


and Canada, relating to Fertilizers, Soils, Crops, and Economics. 


A file of this department of BETTER 


CROPS WITH PLANT FOOD would provide a complete index covering all publications from these 


sources on the particular subjects named. 


Fertilizers 


§ Director H. P. Cooper of the South 
Carolina Experiment Station stresses 
the importance of the economical utili- 
zation of high analysis fertilizers in Sta- 
tion Circular 60, entitled “Fertilizer 
and Liming Practices Recommended 
for Different Crops Grown Under 
Various Conditions in South Carolina.” 
While the recent fertilizer law passed 
by the General Assembly specifies a 
minimum content of 16 per cent of totai 
plant nutrients, Dr. Cooper suggests 
the selection of a mixed fertilizer con- 
taining at least 20 per cent total plant 
nutrients. Farmers of the State by 
changing to a mixed fertilizer carrying 
this minimum percentage of plant food, 
thus eliminating inert materials from 
the fertilizer, could save from 20 to 25 
per cent of the cost of certain low grade 
fertilizers, or a total saving of $1,000,000 
annually. It is further recommended 
that this million-dollar, non-productive 
expenditure formerly represented by 
inert filler in low analysis fertilizers 
should be diverted into much needed 
lime materials to correct high soil acid- 
ity now recognized as one of the signifi- 
cant limitations toward having a more 
diversified live-at-home system of agri- 
culture. 

The most commonly recommended 
analyses which contain little. inert filler 
are 3-8-8, 4-8-8, 4-12-4, 4-12-8, 5-10-5, 
6-12-4, and 7-7-7. Slightly higher 
analyses than these or the remaining 11 
comprising the recommended list with 
the same or similar ratios would be just 
as satisfactory as the minimum analysis 
advocated. Where it is practical to do 
so, the author states that it is desirable 
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to place the fertilizer in a band or bands 
about 3 inches to the side of the seed, 
on a level with or 2 inches below the 
seed zone at the time of planting. Fer- 
tilizer analyses and rates to apply for 
tobacco, cotton, corn, sorghum, millet, 
small grains, vegetable, fruits, and other 
crops grown in the State are thoroughly 
explained in this important circular. 
Considerable data concerning the soil 
acidity problem in South Carolina with 
suggested treatments according to the 
certain requirements are also provided. 


§ Farmers of the Yazoo-Mississippi 
Delta area will obtain much valuable 
information on Roy Kuykendall’s sum- 
mary of crop fertilization as contained 
in Mississippi Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bulletin 333, “Fertilizer Re- 
sponse and Requirements for Profitable 
Crop Production in the Yazoo-Missis- 
sippi Delta.” Extensive soil fertility 
experiments begun at the Delta Branch 
Station in 1921 have indicated that most 
Delta soils are deficient in nitrogen and 
some of them in phosphorus and potash. 

Recent work shows that the Yazoo- 
Delta may be divided into at least three 
soil areas, in so far as fertilizer require- 
ments for profitable crop yields are con- 
cerned. Soils on the west side of the 
Delta contain a sufficient supply of lime, 
phosphorus, and potash, but are defi- 
cient in nitrogen. The soils of the ex- 
treme east Delta respond to applications 
of phosphorus and potash in addition 
to nitrogen. Soils between these two 
areas show a distinct deficiency of nitro- 
gen and lime, and in some cases of 
phosphorus and potash. 

The publication, in addition to speci- 
fying the kinds of fertilizer to use in the 
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Delta, contains a number of graphs 
which show convincing results from 
using different fertilizers for cotton, 
corn, and oats. 


“The Effect of ‘Digging’ and ‘Hogging’ 
Peanuts on Cotton Yields,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Auburn, Ala., Leaf. 18, Oct. 1939. 

“Effects of Fertilizer on Stem Rot of Rice,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Fayetteville, Ark., Bul. 383, 
June 1939, E. M. Cralley. 

“The Use of Fertilizers in Alberta,’ Agr. 
Ext. Serv., U. of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Can., Cir. 23, April 1939, F. A. Wyatt, J. D. 
Newton, and V. Ignatieff. 

“Recommendations of the Provincial Pas- 
ture Committee for 1939-40,” Dept. of Agr., 
Quebec, Can., Cir. 119, 1939. 

“The Lamberton Chlorate and Fertilizer 
Spreader,’ Agr. Ext. Serv., Univ. Farm, St. 
Paul, Minn., Ext. Folder 78, June 1939. 

“Tobacco Fertilizer Recommendations for 
1940,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Raleigh, N. C., Agron. 
Inf. Cir. 119. 

“Farm Manure,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., Wooster, 
Ohio, Bul. 605, Sept. 1939, Robt. M. Salter and 
C. J. Schollenberger. 

“Use of Commercial Fertilizers,’ Agr. Exp. 
Sta., College Station, Brazos County, Texas, 
Cir. 85, Sept. 1939, G. S. Fraps and T. L. 
Ogier. 


Soils 


g A large number of new publications 
on soil erosion and soil conservation 
have been issued in recent months. 
Those coming to our attention since the 
last listing include: 

“Influence of Rainfall, Cropping, and 
Cultural Methods on Soil and Water 
Losses,” by R. P. Bartholomew, D. G. 
Carter, W. C. Hulburt, and L. C. Kapp, 
of the Arkansas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Bulletin 380. This is a 
progress report presenting an analysis 
of the rainfall conditions and the effect 
of cropping and management practices 
on soil and water losses as they relate to 
farm operations in Arkansas. 

“Soil Erosion Control,’ Minnesota 
Extension Bulletin 201, by H. B. Roe 
and J. H. Neal. The authors describe 
simple practices to control erosion on 
the farm that a farmer may apply with- 
out outside help. 

“Trees and Shrubs as Soil Savers,” 
Bulletin 4, issued by the New Jersey 
State Soil Conservation Committee. 
This publication points out the fact that 
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trees and shrubs have not only held the 
soil in place for countless ages but made 
it rich in humus, friable, and more fer- 
tile. Although man has tried many 
schemes for controlling erosion, none 
has been as safe, sure, and efficient as 
the forests which stood upon our now 
widely cleared fields. 

“Soil Saving on General Dairy Farms 
in New Jersey,” Bulletin 5, also by the 
New Jersey Soil Conservation Commit- 
tee. The authors state that despite 
many existing problems, erosion control 
is easier on the dairy and general farms 
than on any other type in New Jersey. 
Among the effective measures of control 
outlined are cover crops, strip cropping, 
grassed waterways, contour furrows, 
and proper diversion of water. 

“Sand-Dune Reclamation in the 
Southern Great Plains,” U. S. D. A. 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1825, by C. J. Whit- 
field and J. A. Perrin. Successful means 
for levelling and stabilizing the im- 
mense piles of sand deposited on culti- 
vated lands and good native sod by 
wind are described by these specialists 
in soil conservation. The bulletin is 
written for the benefit of those farmers 
and ranchers who are faced with the 
problem of protecting their lands against 
possible damage from dune formation 
or of restoring lands made temporarily 
useless by the invasion of these wind- 
blown piles of sand. 

“Soil Defense of the Range and Farm 
Lands of the Southwest,” U. S. D. A. 
Miscellaneous Publication 338, by E. M. 
Rowalt. A discussion of erosion con- 
ditions and corrective practices for the 
range land area, including Arizona, 
New Mexico, western Colorado, and 
Utah is given in this publication. 

“Soil Conservation Program for 4-H 
Clubs (Advanced Years),” Michigan 
Extension Club Bulletin 41, by J. A. 
Porter, et al. This instructive bulletin 
states the real challenge to farmers that 
can be met only through a carefully laid 
and closely followed plan of soil man- 
agement. It outlines the procedure for 
advanced projects of advanced club 
work and requirements, including seed- 
ing for erosion control; establishing or 
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maintaining a grassed waterway; strip 
cropping; gully stabilization; cover crop 
following a cultivated crop; and other 
control projects. 


§ The 5th and revised edition of Ken- 
tucky Extension Circular 54, “Soils, an 
Elementary Treatise,” by P. E. Kar- 
raker, tells in a simple manner how to 
properly manage Kentucky soils and 
gives methods of maintaining and in- 
creasing their productiveness. The 14 
chapters contained in this publication 
cover subjects such as plant nutrients 
and their sources, nutrients likely to be 
deficient for crops in Kentucky, liming, 
commercial fertilizers and farm manure, 
soil erosion, tillage, and soils of Ken- 
tucky. Pertinent questions at the end 
of each chapter may be of service when 
the circular is used in a study course. 


“Nitrogen and Organic Carbon of Soils as 
Influenced by Cropping Systems and Soil 
Treatments,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Manhattan, Kans., 
Tech. Bul. 45, May 1939, W. H. Metzger. 

“Cropping Practices under Irrigation,” Agr. 
Ext. Serv., Lincoln, Nebr., Ext. Cir. 113, 
1939, D. L. Gross and W. J. Fitts. 

“Reclamation of Saline (Alkali) Soil in the 
Yakima Valley, Washington,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Pullman, Wash., Bul. 376, July 1939, Carl 
A. Larson. 

“Soil Conservation Survey Handbook,” 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Misc. Pub. 
352, Aug. 1939, E. A. Norton. 

“Subsoil Moisture Under Semiarid Condi- 
tions,” U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Tech. 
Bul. 637, April 1939, John S. Cole and O. R. 
Mathews. 

“A Chemical Study of Some Soils Derived 
from Limestone,” U. S. D. A., Washington, 
D. C., Tech. Bul. 678, June 1939, Lyle T. 
Alexander, Horace G. Byers, and Glen 
Edgington. 

“Soil Survey, Contra Costa County, Cali- 
fornia,’ U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., 
Series 1933, No. 26, May 1939, E. J]. Car- 
penter and S. W. Cosby. 

“Soil Survey, Ida County, lowa,’ U. S. 
D. A., Washington, D. C., Series 1933, No. 
30, July 1939, T. H. Benton and W. ]. Geib. 

“Soil Survey, Garfield County, Oklahoma,” 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Series 1935, 
No. 5, March 1939, E. G. Fitzpatrick, and 
W. C. Boatright, and L. E. Rose. 

“Soil Survey, Johnson County, Wyoming,” 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Series 1933, 
No. 28, April 1939, T. ]. Dunnewald, Orel 
Tikkaner, and Wesley Roath. 
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Crops 


§ According to W. B. Ward in Indiana 
Extension Revised Leaflet 182, “Grow- 
ing Tomatoes for the Early Market,” 
growers of tomatoes for the canning 
factories who have produced the best 
yields applied an average of seven loads 
of manure supplemented by 500 pounds 
of a complete commercial fertilizer. Al- 
though the grower should have some 
idea as to what fertilizer is required for 
his particular soil, the author suggests 
several analyses that should prove suit- 
able for certain soils. Tomatoes grown 
on sandy soils not manured and not 
following legumes may receive 4-8-8 
and a nitrogen top-dressing. With ma- 
nure and following legumes, a 2-12-6 
with nitrogen top-dressing if needed is 
suggested. For loam soils, 2-10-8 or 
2-8-10 without manure or legumes, and 
0-14-6 or 0-12-8 if manured and follow- 
ing legumes are recommended. The 
0-20-20 and 0-8-24 analyses are sug- 
gested for dark sands and mucks. Ap- 
proximately 300 to 500 pounds of fer- 
tilizer drilled broadcast and from 200 
to 300 pounds of complete fertilizer in 
the row should give the desired results. 

Tomato varieties with their charac- 
teristics are described in the leaflet, and 
also information on soil, plant growing, 
transplanting, and pruning and tying is 
included. 


“Progress Report, January-December,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., College, Alaska, No. 7, 1937. 

“Grape Varieties in Arkansas,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Fayetteville, Ark., Bul. 379, June 1939, 
]. E. Vaile. 

“Response of American Grapes to Various 
Treatments and Vineyard Practices,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Fayetteville, Ark., Bul. 378, June 1939, 
]. R. Cooper and ]. E. Vaile. 

“Apparatus for Measurements of Lengths 
of Cotton Fibers,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., Fayette- 
ville, Ark., Bul. 381, June 1939, Burt Johnson. 

“Bulletin of the Department of Agriculture, 
State of California,” St. Dept. of Agr., Sacra- 
mento, Calif., Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 7, 8, & 9. 

“Asparagus in Alberta,’ Agr. Ext. Serv., 
Univ. of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Can., 
Cir. 24, June 1939, J]. S. Shoemaker. 

“Rhubarb in Alberta,’ Agr. Ext. Serv., 
Univ. of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Can., 
Cir. 25, June 1939, J]. S. Shoemaker. 

“Thirty-third Annual Report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the Year 1938,” 
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Dept. of Agr., Prov. of British Columbia, 
Victoria, B. C., Can., 1939. 

“Report of the Minister of Agriculture, 
Province of Ontario, for the Year Ending 
March 31st, 1938,” Ontario Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Toronto, Can., 1938. 

“Vanguard Oats, Origin, Description, and 
Performance,’ Dom. of Can. Dept. of Agr., 
Ottawa, Can., Pub. 651, Farmers’ Bul. 76, 
Sept. 1939, J. N. Welsh. 

“Sorghums in Colorado,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Fort Collins, Colo., Bul. 449, Nov. 1938, ]. F. 
Brandon, J]. ]. Curtis, and D. W. Robertson. 

“Colorado Farm Bulletin,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Fort Collins, Colo., Vol. 1, No. 3, July-Sep- 
tember 1939. 

“4-H Farm Crops Manual,” Agr. Ext. Serv., 
Athens, Ga., Bul. 443, June 1938, (Revised). 

“Fruits for Home Orchards in Georgia,” 
Agr. Ext. Serv., Athens, Ga., Cir. 278, Jan. 
1939, Elmo Ragsdale. 

“Hints for Georgia Gardeners,’ Agr. Ext. 
Serv., Athens, Ga., Cir. 280, Feb. 1939, Elmo 
Ragsdale. 

“A Few Legumes Found on Hawaiian 
Ranges,” Agr. Ext. Serv., Honolulu, T. H., 
Ext. Cir. 10, Sept. 1939, ]. C. Ripperton, 
E. Y. Hosaka, Paul A. Gantt. 

“Asparagus,’ Agr. Ext. Serv., Lafayette, 
Ind., Leaf. 176, April 1939. 

“More and Better Potatoes,” Agr. Ext. Serv., 
Lafayette, Ind., Ext. Bul. 89, May 1939, W. 
B. Ward, C. T. Gregory, & G. E. Gould. 

“Raspberries and Blackberries,’ Agr. Ext. 
Serv., Lafayette, Ind., Ext. Bul. 191, June 
1939, Monroe McCown, ]. ]. Davis, & R. C. 
Baines. 

“Woodlands of Kansas,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Manhattan, Kan., Bul. 285, July 1939, E. R. 
Ware & Lloyd F. Smith. 

“Kentucky Fruit Notes,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Lexington, Ky., Vol. 1, No..12, Oct. & Nov. 
1939. 

“Looking Ahead in Cotton Production,” 
Agr. Ext. Serv., University, La., Ext. Cir. 181, 
Mar. 1939, R. A. Wasson. 

“One Variety Cotton Improvement Asso- 
ciation,’ Agr. Ext. Serv., University, La., 
Ext. Cir. 182, Mar. 1939, R. A. Wasson. 

“Fifty-fourth Annual Report of the Maine 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Orono, 
Maine, 1937-1938,” Orono, Maine, 1938. 

“Planting an Orchard,’ Agr. Ext. Serv., 
Orono, Me., Bul. 266, Sept. 1939, A. K. 
Gardner & O. L. Wyman. 

“Variety and Strain Trials of Alaska and 
Sweet Types of Peas for Canning in Mary- 
land,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., College Park, Md., 
Bul. 425, Feb. 1939, C. H. Mahoney, W. A. 
Frazier, H. A. Hunter, and Albert White. 

“25 Years of Cooperation with Massachusetts 
Farmers,’ Agr. Ext. Serv., Amherst, Mass., 
Leaf. 168-A, June 1939. 

“Annuals in the Garden,” Agr. Ext. Serv., 
Amherst, Mass., Leaf. 149, June 1939, Arnold 
M. Davis and Clark L. Thayer. 
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“Fruit Notes,’ Agr. Ext. Serv., Amherst, 
Mass., Aug., Sept., & Oct. 1939. 

“The Massachusetts Commercial Vegetable 
Grower,” Agr. Ext. Serv., Amherst, Mass., 
Vol. 20, Oct. 1939. 

“Growing Red Raspberries for Market,” 
Agr. Ext. Serv., Univ. Farm, St. Paul, Minn., 
Ext. Bul. 199, June 1939, W. G. Brierley and 
]. D. Winter. 

“Mississippi Farm Research,’ Agr. Exp. 
Sta., State College, Miss., Vol. 2, Nos. 10 
& 11, Oct. & Nov. 1939. 

“Agricultural Research in New Hampshire, 
Annual Report of the Director of New Hamp- 
shire Agricultural Experiment Station for the 
Year, 1938,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Durham, N. H., 
Bul. 313, June 1939. 

“Velvet Bent Grass for Putting Greens and 
Other Fine Turf,” Agr. Exp. Sta., New Bruns- 
wick, N. ]., Cir. 393, July 1939, Howard B. 
Sprague. 

“Corn Investigations in New Mexico,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., State College, N. M., Bul. 260, April 
1939, Glen Staten, D. R. Burnham, and John 
Carter, Jr. 

“Dry-farming Investigations at Mosquero, 
N. M., Experimental Field,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., 
State College, N. M., Bul. 265, June 1939, 
John Carter, Jr. 

“Fifty-eighth Annual Report for the Fiscal 
Year Ended June 30, 1939,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Geneva, N. Y., 1939, P. ]. Parrott. 

“Grass Silage,’ Cornell Univ. Agr. Ext. 
Serv., Ithaca, N. Y., Bul. 409, May 1939, 
E. S. Savage & C. B. Bender. 

“Peach Growing,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., Geneva, 
N. Y., Cir. 133, (Revised) July 1939. 

“Yellow Sweet Corn Hybrids for New 
York,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Geneva, N. Y., Bul. 
686, July 1939, W. D. Enzie. 

“Quality cf Wheat Varieties Grown in 
Oklahoma in 1938,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Stillwater, 
Okla., Exp. Sta. Cir. 85, Sept. 1939, Frederic 
T. Dines. 

“Sudan Grass, Millets, and Sorghums in 
Oregon,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Corvallis, Oreg., Sta. 
Bul. 361, Mar. 1939, H. A. Schoth & H. H. 
Rampton. 

“The Cotton Contest—1938, for Better Yield 
and Staple Value,” Agr. Ext. Serv., Clemson, 
S. C., Cir. 172, July 1939, B. E. G. Prichard. 

“Fifty-first Annual Report, 1938,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., College Station, Brazos County, Tex., 
1939. 

“Twenty-fourth Annual Report of Coopera- 
tive Extension Work in Agriculture and Home 
Economics, State of Vermont, for the Year 
1938,” Agr. Ext. Serv., Burlington, Vt., Ext. 
Bul. 24, June 1939. 

“Fruit Notes,” Agr. Ext. Serv., Burlington, 
Vt., Mimeo., Oct. 2, 1939, Charles H. Blas- 
berg. 

“Further Studies on the Vitamin A and C 
Content of Washington Grown Apples,’ Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Pullman, Wash., Bul. 375, July 
1939, E. N. Todhunter. 
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“Black Root of Sugar Beets in the Puget 
Sound Section of Washington,’ Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Pullman, Wash., Bull. 379, July 1939, 
Leo Campbell. 

“Barley Production in Washington,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Pullman, Wash., Bul. 382, Sept. 
1939, O. E. Barbee. 

“Forestry in Wisconsin,’ Agr. Ext. Serv., 
Madison, Wis., Cir. 294, June 1939, F. G. 
Wilson, Wakelin McNeel, & F. B. Trenk. 

“Reseeding Range Lands of the Intermoun- 
tain Region,” U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., 
Farmers’ Bul. 1823, July 1939, George Stewart, 
R. H. Walker, & Raymond Price. 

“Strawberry Clover,’ U. S. D. A., Wash- 
ington, D. C., Leaf. 176, July 1939, E. A. 
Hollowell. 

“Meeting the Challenge of Agriculture, A 
Report of Extension Work in Agriculture & 
Home Economics in 1936,” U. S. D. A., 
Washington, D. C., Agr. Ext. Serv., 1939. 

“Weather and Plant-development Data as 
Determinants of Grazing Periods on Moun- 
tain Range,’ U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., 
Tech. Bul. 686, May 1939, David F. Costello 
& Raymond Price. 


Economics 


§ According to the latest mimeographed 
report of the North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Raleigh, North 
Carolina (Fertilizer Sales by Grade in 
Order of Tonnage, Jan. 1, 1939-June 30, 
1939) fertilizer sales in the State dur- 
ing the first six months for the calendar 
year 1939 were 1,031,927 tons, consist- 
ing of 850,735 tons of mixed goods and 
181,192 tons of fertilizer materials. The 
3-8-3 analysis continues to be the lead- 
ing grade in the State, 27% of the 
total tonnage, and is followed closely 
by 3-8-5 with 25°% of the total ton- 
nage. In the last few years 3-8-3 has 
steadily lost in importance and 3-8-5 has 
been steadily gaining. The next eight 
leading grades in the order of their im- 
portance are: 3-10-6, 3-8-6, 4-8-4, 5-7-5, 
2-10-6, 4-8-3, 3-8-8, and 4-10-4. 

g§ “An Economic Study of Land Utili- 
zation in the Tobacco Area of Southern 
Maryland” is the title of Bulletin 424 
published by the University of Mary- 
land. Since land is one of the funda- 
mental factors of production and in 
most cases the most important factor in 
agricultural production, it necessarily 
follows that the wise use of land is of 
paramount importance to the nation, 
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particularly to those who are dependent 
upon it for their livelihood. As far as 
we are able to foresee the future our 
soil will continue to be of great impor- 
tance to future generations, and con- 
sequently more attention should be 
directed to the manner in which this 
primary resource is being used. 

This particular study deals with the 
land use in Southern Maryland, whose 
primary cash crop is tobacco. Approxi- 
mately 45° of the total area included 
in the study is considered to be very 
good tobacco soil, ranging from fine 
sandy loam, sandy loam, gravelly loam 
to only fine sands and loamy sands. Since 
1880 there has been a steady increase in 
the number of farms in this area, from 
6,789 to 8,118 in 1935. Of the total 
6,338 farms listed*in the 1930 census, 
4,226 were crop specialty or tobacco 
farms. In 1880 the average size of farm 
in Southern Maryland was 157.2 acres, 
whereas in 1935 this average had de- 
clined to 99.8 acres. There has been 
practically no change in acréage of to- 
bacco in this area of Maryland, a steady 
increase from 1870 to 1900, a decline to 
1915, and an increase since; but even 
in 1934 the acreage was less than 1899. 
There was a decline in production from 
about 1885 to 1915 followed by a steady 
increase to 1934. Most of the increase 
in production can be attributed to a 
rather definite upward trend in yield 
which began about 1900 and has con- 
tinued with minor interruptions to 
about 1930. This increase in yield has 
amounted to about 50 pounds per acre 
since 1879. 

One part of the Bulletin deals with 
the trend in fertilizer expenses which 
has been steadily upward throughout 
the entire period 1879 to 1934, except 
for the year 1919 when prices of fer- 
tilizer were exceptionally high. In 
1879 fertilizer expenses amounted to 
about $288,000 and increased to $786,- 
000 in 1929, or about 175% increase. It 
is noted further that during the same 
period the average price of plant food 
contained in the fertilizer declined sub- 
stantially in the course of the war years 
and this would indicate a marked in- 
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crease in the quantity of fertilizer used. 
This undoubtedly accounts for a large 
part of the increase of 50 lbs. per acre 
in yield since 1879. 


“Connecticut Vegetable Acreages 1937, 1938, 
and 1939,” St. Dept. of Agr., Hartford, Conn., 
Bul. 63, Oct. 1939. 

“Consumption of Fertilizer Materials by 
Counties of Florida for Month of September, 
1939, as Reported by Manufacturers,’ Fer. 
Stat. Div., Bu. of Inspec., Tallahassee, Fla., 
Nathan Mayo, Com. 

“Consumption of Mixed Fertilizers by Coun- 
ties of Florida for Month of September, 1939, 
as Reported by Manufacturers,” Fer. Stat. Div., 
Bu. of Inspec., Tallahassee, Fla., Nathan Mayo, 
Com. 

“Farming Conditions in Toombs County, 
Georgia,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., Experiment, Ga., 
Bul. 202, July 1939, J. C. Elrod and Oscar 
Steanson. 

“Harvesting, Grading, and Packing Toma- 
toes,” U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Agr. 
Ext. Cir. 12, Oct. 1939, Kenneth I. Hanson. 

“Illinois Farm Economics,” Agr. Ext. Serv., 
Urbana, Ill., No. 53, Oct. 1939. 

“Illinois Crop and Live Stock Statistics,” 
St. Dept. of Agr., Springfield, lil., Cir. 440, 
1939. , 

“Commercial Fertilizers,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Lafayette, Ind., Cir. 250, May 1939, H. R. 
Kraybill, O. W. Ford, A. S. Carter, L. E. 
Horat, C. W. Hughes, C. M. Cohee, and ]. 
W. Jackman. 

“Indiana Crops and Livestock,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., West Lafayette, Ind., No. 167, Aug. 1, 
1939. 

“Indiana Crops and Livestock,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., West Lafayette, Ind., Nos. 167, 169, 
170, Aug. 1, Oct. 1, Nov. 1, 1939. 

“Tax Trends in Maine Towns,” Agr. Ext. 
Serv., Orono, Maine, Bul. 265, Sept. 1939, 
Donald W. Reed. 

“An Economic Study of Land Utilization in 
the Tobacco Area of Southern Maryland,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., College Park, Md., Bul. 424, Jan. 
1939, James W. Coddington and David E. 
Derr. 

“Official Report, Commercial Fertilizers, 
Commercial Feeds, and Agricultural Liming 
Materials,” St. Inspec. Serv., College Park, 
Md., Control Series, No. 171, Aug. 1939. 

“Farm Economic Facts,’ Agr. Ext. Serv., 
Amherst, Mass., Vol. XII, No. 8, Aug.-Sept. 
1939. 

“Crop Report for Michigan,” St. Dept. of 
Agr., Lansing, Mich., Oct. & Nov. 1939. 

“Farm Business Notes,’ Agr. Ext. Serv., 
Univ. Farm, St. Paul, Minn., No. 202, Oct. 
1939. 

“Twelfth Annual Farm Business Report, 
Forty-eight Hamilton County Farms, 1938,” 
Agr. Ext. Serv., Lincoln, Neb., Ext. Cir. 854, 
May 1939. 
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“Farm Economics,” Agr. Ext. Serv., Ithaca, 
N. Y., No. 114, Oct. 1939. 

“Relation of Market Quality to the Price 
Received for Long Island Cauliflower,” Cornell 
Univ. Agr. Exp. Sta., Ithaca, N. Y., Bul. 716, 
April 1939, John D. Hartman. 

“Apple Orchards: Cost of Developing, 
Values, and Financial Returns,’ Cornell Univ. 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Ithaca, N. Y., Bul. 717, May 
1939, G. P. Scoville. 

“An Economic Study of Land Utilization in 
Chautauqua County, New York,” Cornell 
Univ. Agr. Exp. Sta., Ithaca, N. Y., Bul. 720, 
June 1939, Alexander Joss. 

“An Economic Study of Fruit and Vege- 
table Wholesaling and Jobbing Firms in New 
York City,” Cornell Univ. Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Ithaca, N. Y., Bul. 721, June 1939, T. N. 
Gearreald. 

“Fertilizer Sales by Grade in Order of Ton- 
nage, January 1, 1939—June 30, 1939,” St. 
Dept. of Agr., Raleigh, N. C., Mimeo., 1939. 

“The Relationship Between Soil Mainte- 
nance and Profitable Farming,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Wooster, Ohio, Bul. 604, June 1939, F. L. 
Morison and J. 1. Falconer. 

“Attitudes of Farmers Toward Cooperative 
Marketing,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Wooster, Ohio, 
Bul. 606, September 1939, George F. Hen- 
ning and Earl B. Poling. 

“The Journal of Agriculture of the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico, A Farm Management 
Study of 60 Dairy Farms in Puerto Rico, 
1935-36,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Rio Piedras, P. R., 
Vol. XXIII, No. 3, July 1939, Roberto Huyke. 

“Inspection of Feeds and Fertilizers,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Kingston, R. I1., Contrib. 539, Nov. 
1938, W. L. Adams and T. Wright, Jr. 

“Farm Population Changes in Texas Dur- 
ing 1938,” Agr. Exp. Sta., College Station, 
Texas, Prog. Rpt. 644, Oct. 1, 1939. 

“Social Characteristics of Part-time Farmers 
in Washington,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Pullman, 
Wash., R. S. S. P. No. 5, Bul. 380, July 1939, 
Carl F. Reuss. 

“Types of Farming in West Virginia,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Morgantown, W. Va., Bul. 292, 
Aug. 1939, W. W. Armentrout and T. D. 
Johnson. 

“Economic Implications of Soil Conservation 
in Marshall County,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Morgan- 
town, W. Va., Bul. 293, Aug. 1939, Everett 
C. Weitzell. 

“The Agricultural Outlook, 1940,” U. S. 
D. A., Washington, D. C., Mimeo., Nov. 
1939, 

“Agricultural Outlook Charts, 1940, Wheat 
and Rye,’ U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 1939. 

“Agricultural Outlook Charts, 1940, Rice, 
Dry Beans, and Broomcorn,”’ U. S. D. A., 
Washington, D. C., October 1939. 

“Agricultural Outlook Charts, 1940, To- 
bacco,” U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 1939. 
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“Agricultural Outlook Charts, 1940, Pota- 
toes and Truck Crops,” U. S. D. A., Wash- 
ington, D. C., Oct. 1939. 

“Agricultural Outlook Charts, 1940, De- 
mand, Credit, and Prices,” U. S. D. A., Wash- 
ington, D. C., Oct. 1939. 

“Agricultural Outlook Charts, 1940, Cot- 
ton,” U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Oct. 
1939. 

“The Farm Program and Cotton Marketing 
Quotas in 1940,” U. S. D. A., AAA, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 40-Cotton-1, Oct. 1939. 

“Amendment to Marketing Agreement 
Regulating the Handling of Walnuts Grown 
in California, Oregon, and Washington, as 
Amended,” U. S. D. A., Agree. 62, Amend. 
4, A-1-4, Oct. 3, 1939. 

“Order Amending the Order, as Amended, 
Regulating the Handling of Walnuts Grown 
in California, Oregon, and Washington,’’. U. 
S. D. A., Washington, D. C., 0-1-4, Oct. 
3, 1939. 

“Southern Region Bulletin 301 for the A 
Area (Revised),” U. S. D. A., AAA, Wash- 
ington, D. C., SRB-301 A (Rev.), Aug. 24, 
1939. 

“Agricultural Statistics, 1939,” U.S. D. A., 
Washington, D. C., 1939. 

“1940 Agricultural Conservation Program 
Bulletin,’ U. S. D. A., AAA, Washington, 
D. C., ACP-1940, Sept. 6, 1939. 

“Statistical Summary of 1938 Agricultural 
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Conservation Program, Massachusetts,” U. S. 
D. A., AAA, W. Amherst, Mass. 

“Income Parity for Agriculture, Part 1, 
Farm Income, Section 9, Income from Oats 
and Barley, Calendar Years 1910-38,” U. S. 
D. A., AAA, Washington, D. C., Aug. 1939. 

“Price Fixing by Government in the United 
States, 1926-39,” U. S. D. A., Washington, 
D. C., Agr. Ec. Bibl. 79, July 1939, Louise 
O. Bercaw, Mary G. Lacy. 

“Farming Systems and Practices and Their 
Relationship to Soil Conservation and Farm 
Income in the Wheat Region of Washington,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Pullman, Wash., Bul. 374, July 
1939, Ben H. Pubols, Alden E. Orr, and Carl 
P. Heisig. 

“Economic Conditions and Problems of 
Agriculture in the Yakima Valley, Washing- 
ton, The Agriculture and Its Setting,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Pullman, Wash., Bul. 377, July 1939, 
Edgar B. Hurd and Harold F. Hollands. 

“Certain Economic Aspects of Agriculture 
in the Jackson County Soil-conservation Area,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Morgantown, W. Va., Bul. 
291, July 1939, E. C. Weitzell. 

“Sweetclover in Corn Belt Farming,” U. S. 
D. A., Washington, D. C., Farmers’ Bul. 1653, 
Revised May 1939, M. A. Crosby and L. W. 
Kephart. 

“Statistical Results of Cooperative Extension 
Work, 1938,” U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., 
Ext. Serv. Cir. 309, May 1939, M. C. Wilson 
and H. W. Porter. 


Good Feed Crops From 
Grassed Drainageways 


ANY farmers are finding that 

pasture or meadow strips seeded 
to grass to form drainageways are ac- 
tually proving to be among the most 
valuable acres on the farm. On many 
farms the grassed drainage strip follows 
the same general line as an old ditch or 
gully which had been waste land—or 
worse. The grassed area has a broad 
and nearly level cross section with no 
waste space. 

To establish grass that will hold the 
soil and prevent erosion it is usually 
necessary to fertilize the drainageway 
before seeding. Once the sod is well 
formed, the drainageway will absorb a 
great deal of moisture. The combina- 
tion of fertilizer and adequate mois- 
ture makes the drainageway highly pro- 


ductive of feed, either grazing or hay. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 1814, just issued 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, offers practical advice as 
to establishing farm drainageways. It 
includes a convenient set of tables and 
charts to aid farmers in calculating the 
cross section of drainageways and ter- 
race outlets which will be large enough 
to care for the probable run-off from 
areas of from 1 to 300 acres. These are 
calculated from run-off records from 
various sections of the country and are 
based on the heaviest rains to be ex- 
pected once in 10 years. The bulletin, 
“Terrace Outlets and Farm Drainage- 
ways,” is free on request to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 








Foreign and Imter- 
national Agriculture 
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To supply information on agricultural research and practice in other countries, brief abstracts of 


articles in foreign publications are given here. 


Due to space limitations, only articles of general 


fundamental interest are included, although the publications may contain other articles and reviews. 


Die Ernahrung der Pflanze, 
September 1939, Vol. 35, No. 9 


THe AGRICULTURAL METEOROLOGICAL 
STATION AT THE INSTITUTE OF AGRON- 
omy. By E. Tamm, Berlin, Germany. 


Climate, the soil, and the plant deter- 
mine the yield according to the author. 
By means of cultural practices and fer- 
tilization the soil can be influenced to 
quite an extent. Selection of kind and 
variety of plant make this factor very 
much under the control of the farmer. 
Climatic factors have been under the 
control of the farmer to the least extent 
of all the factors in crop production. 

In order to study climatic factors, 
their effect of soil properties and how 
they may be controlled or influenced, a 
series of investigations was undertaken 
by the Agronomy Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. A rather elaborate 
installation of equipment to measure 
air and soil temperatures at different 
distances above and below the surface, 
air movements at different heights, 
wind direction, rainfall, humidity, 
evaporation, soil moisture, sunshine, 
and solar radiation is described. Prac- 
tically all measurements were recorded 
electrically. 

Many of the measurements were 
made with different crops growing on 
the soil, to study any differences caused 
by cropping. A fertilized small grain 
caused the soil to be cooler than where 
the crop was unfertilized. This was 
due to the greater shading effect of the 
fertilized, and consequently bigger 
growing, grain. Alfalfa caused the soil 
and air just above it to be cooler in the 
summer, due to its shading effect, and 





protected the soil from low air tempera- 
tures in the winter. When rows of 
crops ran north and south, the soil was 
warmer than when they ran east and 
west. It was found that air movement 
close to the ground on cropped soil was 
very slight. 

It is thus apparent that much can 
also be done to temper the effects of 
climatic factors that influence the soil. 


Tue INFLUENCE OF FILTERED AND Un- 
FILTERED INFRA-RED Rays on Dia- 
sTASE AcTiviTry IN Piants. By N. 


Singh, R. S. Choudhri, and S. L. 
Kapoor, Benares, India. 


The authors point out that while the 
greater part of the sun’s rays consist of 
infra-red rays, they have been investi- 
gated less than the ultra-violet rays. 
Using a lamp that delivered a light 
consisting mostly of infra-red rays, corn 
seed and potato tubers were subjected 
to the light under various conditions of 
time and filtration. The seed and tu- 
bers were then planted, and the plants 
produced therefrom, and also from seed 
not treated with light, were analyzed 
from time to time. Corn seed subjected 
to the light for a half hour had a very 
low germination, and the diastase was 
rendered inactive. When a red filter 
was used on the light, and the time of 
exposure reduced to ten minutes, the 
diastase activity was increased above 
that of untreated seed. Using a blue 
filter under the same conditions gave 
even better results. 

In the case of potatoes, greatest dia- 
stase activity resulted from exposure to 
unfiltered infra-red light, followed in 
decreasing order by the infra-red light 
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with the red filter, untreated tubers, 
and light with a blue filter. These re- 
sults were almost the reverse of those 
with corn. Subjecting the tubers to 
ultra-violet light resulted in the plants 
having a very low diastase activity. 

The possibility of the temperatures 
which accompanied the light treat- 
ments being responsible in part at least 
for the effects obtained is mentioned by 
the authors. 


PotasH FERTILIZATION AND THE BAKING 
Qua.ity oF Fitour. By W. Drissler, 
. Auscha, Germany. 


In order to obtain much-needed in- 
formation on the influence of fertili- 
zation on the baking quality of flour 
produced from the grain, the author 
conducted observations and _ experi- 
ments on wheat and rye over a period 
of years. A complete fertilizer gave 
the plants a greater resistance to dis- 
eases and winter injury than a fertilizer 
lacking potash, and reduced the lodg- 
ing. Potash seemed to act as a regulat- 
ing influence on nitrogen absorption, 
and brought about a favorable maturity 
of the grain. The complete fertilizer 
always produced the highest test weight 
and weight per thousand grains. The 
grain coverings also absorbed water 
more easily and quickly, which per- 
mitted bringing the water content to 
the desired point for milling more 
quickly and uniformly. Milling could 
thus be done better and more economi- 
cally, and a more desirable bran pro- 
duced. Potash in the fertilizer influenced 
the gluten formation in the grain. The 
better gluten in the flour produced a 
more stable dough and a better baked 
loaf of bread. 

Similarly good results from the com- 
plete fertilization were produced in the 
case of rye. The action of potash in 
favoring the formation of a tough struc- 
ture in the grain is particularly impor- 
tant in the milling of this grain. The 
tough seed coatings permit the realiza- 
tion of the aim of good rye milling, 
namely “bran-free flour and flour-free 
bran.” 
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As general conclusions of his investi- 
gations, the author states that certain 
inherent characteristics desirabie in 
milling processes must be sought and 
developed in the grain. These charac- 
teristics are favored and maintained by 
proper fertilization, which in most cases 
means a complete fertilizer. 


Annales Agronomiques, Vol. 9, 


Nos. 4 & 5, July-October 1939 


Sor. Erosion. By E. ]. Russell, Roth- 
amsted, England. 


The seriousness and importance of 
soil erosion is considered in a general 
discussion. The problem seems to be 
worse in arid and tropical regions. In 
the older, more densely populated coun- 
tries, force of necessity caused more at- 
tention to be paid to soil conservation. 
This, combined with natural conditions 
favoring the rapid growth of soil cover, 
prevented soil erosion from becoming 
such a bad problem. The problem of 
weed control, not soil erosion, domi- 
nates the cultural practices of northwest 
Europe. Colonists going from these 
countries to the newer, undeveloped re- 
gions adopted the attitude of clearing 
the land of the natural cover as quickly 
as possible, and. planting cultivated 
crops. The author states that it is a 
very remarkable psychological phe- 
nomenon that first settlers, the real 
pioneers, not only do not like trees, but 
actually hate them. They regard them 
as enemies to be destroyed as quickly 
as possible, frequently resulting in an 
insensible destruction of trees and 
brush. The great increase in livestock, 
and consequent overgrazing of areas, 
is also given as an important contribut- 
ing cause of increased erosion. 

For the prevention and control of 
erosion, seven points are offered. These 
are to reestablish a vegetative cover on 
the soil as quickly as possible; construc- 
tion of terraces and dams to control 
water movement on the soil; establish 
windbreaks; adopt a system of agricul- 
ture that has for its purpose the con- 
servation, not the exploitation of the 
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soil, avoiding one crop systems that re- 
quire frequent soil working, with the 
soil bare for periods; careful pasture 
management; reforestation of steep soils, 
especially at water heads; at the first 
indication of erosion, organize preven- 
tive measures, even if these cost more 
than the value of the soil immediately 
affected. It is emphasized that it is far 
better to prevent erosion than to cure it. 


Tue Heart Ror or Beets anp Its 
TREATMENT BY Boron. By G. Ber- 
trand, France. 


The development of our knowledge 
of heart rot of sugar beets is traced, 
going back to 1846, when Payen pre- 
sented a paper on this disease. Pluchet, 
in 1864 was the first accurately to de- 
scribe heart rot. It was thought to be 
caused by an organism, and numerous 
investigators sought to determine which 
one. The phytopathologist Prillieux in 
1891 suggested that the name Phyllos- 
ticta tabifica be given to the organism 
which was found to be present in the 
diseased tissues of the beets. The fol- 
lowing year, Frank suggested the name 
Phoma betae for the organism, which 
name became generally accepted and 
used. 

The investigators remarked that the 
disease occurred only under unfavorable 
conditions of heat, dryness, or shallow- 
ness of soil. It was not until 1906 that 
Busse, Peters, and von Faber reported 
that they were unable to cause an infec- 
tion of beets by the organism, and did 
not find it in the plant in the early 
stages of the disease. They concluded 
that Phoma betae was not the primary 
cause of heart rot. 

Pluchet noticed that when water con- 
taining distillery waste was used to irri- 
gate the beets, there was no trouble 
from heart rot. Since these wastes were 
known to be high in potash, it was 


Don’t fuss with hubby about droppin’ 
tobacco ashes on the carpet. Those 
ashes keep the moths out an’ the hubby 
in. 
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thought that this might be the factor 
producing the good results. Experi- 
ments with potash salts, however, 
showed that this was not the case. 
Bertrand believes that the study of 
boron in plants had its origin in the 
vintners’ practice of adding boric acid 
as a preservative in low quality wines. 
This was later prohibited by law, and 
chemists were given the task of devel- 
oping methods of detecting small quan- 
tities of boron in wines. The improve- 
ment of methods for determining boron 
by the author and co-workers permitted 
investigation on small quantities of 
boron. The small quantities preserit 
in plants caused the presence of the 
element to be overlooked in the older, 
less sensitive methods. Bertrand states 
that as the result of a large number of 
analyses by himself and other workers, 
it is possible to state that boron is pres- 
ent in all plants and in all organs of 
plants. While the amounts present are 
always small, the percentage composi- 
tion varies considerably with the kind 
of plant. The graminae contain smaller 
amounts than the leguminae and cruci- 
ferae. Beets are among the high boron- 
containing plants. It is now accepted 
that boron is essential for plant growth. 
When considering the amounts of 
boron to use, Bertrand summarizes the 
results of numerous investigators, and 
finds that when it is known to be 
needed, about 20 pounds of borax per 
acre are a good general recommenda- 
tion. Since all the boron is not used by 
the first crop, subsequent applications 
of 5 to 8 pounds per acre will suffice 
when beets are again grown on the soil. 
Caution against the use of too liberal 
amounts of boron are given, owing to 
the possibility of unfavorably high con- 
centrations of boron occurring in the 
soil for a time. It is stated, however, 
that little danger exists with applica- 
tions up to 30 pounds of borax per acre. 


If you want to recall things, tie a 
string around your finger; if you want 
to forget things, tie a rope around your 
neck. 
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Plant Growth-substances 


(A Book Review) 


ITHIN the last several years, the 

interest, and frequently also the 
imagination of those interested in grow- 
ing plants has been aroused by the iden- 
tification of chemical substances which 
when applied to plants stimulated them 
to make unusual or abnormal growth. 
Since these substances unquestionably 
“cause things to happen,” they have 
been given the name of plant hormones 
by some. Whether the term is wholly 
correct may well be questioned, but it 
at least is intriguing and suggestive. 
In a field lending itself so easily to 
popular interest, but in reality rather 
complex, and at best only vaguely un- 
derstood, the subject naturally has been 
treated or maltreated in numerous pop- 
ular, scientific, and pseudoscientific 
articles. It is therefore a pleasant relief 
to turn to a book in which careful in- 
vestigations on these substances are 
summarized and presented in a concise 
and interesting manner. This book is 
Plant Growth-Substances by Hugh 
Nicol of the Rothamsted Experimental 
Station in England (Chemical Publish- 
ing Co., Inc., New York, 1938. $2.00). 


Range of Discussion 


A brief historical background to the 
discovery and use of plant growth-sub- 
stances, the occurrence of these sub- 
stances in nature, their chemical nature 
and preparation, their identification, 
classification, and scientific and practi- 
cal use are covered in this book. Par- 
ticular attention is given to the most 
important materials lending themselves 
to use in plant propagation by cuttings. 
These root growth-inducing chemicals 
are those which have the most practical 
appeal at this stage of the development 
of the subject, and truly remarkable 
results can be produced by their use. 


Many plants which do not grow easily 
from seed, or do not “grow true” due 
to hybridization, and which formerly 
were almost impossible to reproduce 
from cuttings, can now be vegetatively 
reproduced with a highly satisfactory 
degree of success by the use of these 
chemical substances. 


Relation to Farm Manure 


The discussion of the occurrence and 
action of these plant-growth substances 
possibly gives a clue to the good results 
produced by farm manures. It has long 
been known that barnyard manure 
would increase plant growth more than 
could be accounted for by the plant food 
it contains. The extra value of manure 
may be due to the presence of the plant- 
growth chemicals which stimulate root 
development or otherwise assist the 
plant. The use of the proper chemical 
compounds may thus permit the reduc- 
tion in the amount of manure or green 
manure now necessary for continued 
profitable production of crops, but fre- 
quently expensive or difficult to pro- 
vide. This is only one of the many 
possibilities opened up by the develop- 
ment of these growth-substances. 

Plant growth-substances are complex 
chemical compounds, but the author 
takes them in his stride, explaining 
them in a manner so that one with only 
a smattering of chemistry can gain a 
good conception of their nature. This 
ease of handling complex scientific de- 
tails is characteristic of all parts of the 
book. The flowing style of writing and 
the manner in which the subjects are 
discussed make the book highly interest- 
ing and readable. Those dealing with 
the growing of plants, whether on a 
practical, amateur, or scientific basis will 


find Dr. Nicol’s book a valuable aid. 
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Scientists Say.... 


(From page 18) 


burg, 32°%% on Carrington silt loam at 
Fall River, and 30°% on Superior red 
clay at Plymouth. 


Tomatoes—Because the weather 
was unfavorable for tomatoes last sea- 
son, fertilization did not prove as con- 
sistently effective as with other canning 
crops. 

However, even under these condi- 
tions a complete fertilizer increased 
yields very substantially on Carrington 
clay loam at Somers (Kenosha County), 
and on a Miami sandy loam at Cudahy 
(Milwaukee County). Apparently there 
was less injury from early blight on 
fertilized plats. 

The amount of fertilizer to use on 
tomatoes differs widely with the method 
of application. If broadcast, from 500 
to 800 lbs. per acre of 3-18-9 or its 
equivalent may be used, or 200 lbs. can 
be applied in the hill. A split applica- 
tion of 400 lbs. broadcast and 150 lbs. 
in the hill seems to have some advan- 
tages. 

That applying fertilizer directly with 
the seed of canning peas greatly re- 
duced the effect of root rot is a finding 
made on Colby silt loam at Marshfield 
by J. C. Walker and F. L. Musbach. 

On a percentage basis, remarkable 
yield increases were secured by fertiliz- 
ing this root rot infested soil. Whereas 
a 10 to 20% increase was considered 
good on “clean” soil last year, at Marsh- 
field the increase was 111°4 when 200 
lbs. of 2-12-6 were applied with the seed, 
112% when 300 Ibs. were placed over 
the seed, and 248°/ when 300 lbs. were 
used with the seed. Placing fertilizer 
at the side of the seed did not increase 
yields consistently. 

Although it looks as though fertiliza- 
tion will make it possible to grow suc- 
cessful crops of canning peas on soils 
moderately infested with root rot, there 
is no reason to expect it will effect satis- 


factory yields under very severe condi- 
tions. On untreated plats at Marshfield 
in 1938, there was a near crop failure; 
even though fertilization doubled or 
tripled these yields, the crop was still 
rather poor. The top yield produced by 
applying 300 Ibs. of fertilizer per acre 
with the seed was 840 lbs. per acre, and 
with 200 lbs. of fertilizer the yield was 
509 lbs. 

Walker and Musbach dug out ran- 
dom samples of Alaska peas during the 
blossom stage, washed the roots, and 
sorted the plants on the basis of the 
severity of root rot. No plants were 
free from it, but the disease was much 
less severe in the peas fertilized with or 
over the seed. On severely diseased 
plants the main roots were denuded of 
their branches, and the stems were af- 
fected to the soil line. 

The same kind of study as the peas 
approached canning stage revealed that 
differences in the amount of infection 
became more pronounced as the season 
advanced. 


Shallow Soils 


That permanent grass is the best crop 
for extremely shallow soils in the Stur- 
geon Bay area is a conclusion reached 
by A. R. Albert. The soils in question 
are Miami loams of a depth of 12 
inches or less, underlain by limestone 
bedrock. 

For 10 years Albert tried using a 3- 
year rotation of corn, oats, and hay on 
this type of land, using different fertil- 
ity treatments. It became clear that 
with such cropping, the depth of the 
soil influenced yields fully as much as 
the treatments. Extremely shallow soils 
dry out so fast that drought tends to 
obscure the effects of fertilizer. 

These general conclusions are war- 
ranted on the basis of 15 years’ results 
with a 5-year rotation of corn, oats, and 
3 years of alfalfa: 
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1. It does not pay to lime these soils, 
where limestone lies close to the surface 
and fragments of lime rock often are 
found in the surface soil. Under such 
conditions, yields are not limited by 
lack of lime. 

2. Superphosphate is the fertilizer 
that pays best returns where barnyard 
manure is applied every 5 years as a 
standard practice. Raw rock phosphate 
has not been a profitable investment. 

3. Using potash along with phos- 
phate has increased yields, and on the 
average paid a net return. A fertilizer 
such as 0-20-20 is desirable. 


It is significant that even where a 
good rotation and good fertility treat- 
ments have been used, these soils tend 
to wear away faster than they are re- 
placed from the underlying limestone. 
Erosion through surface run-off and 
sink holes brings about this loss. If 
the process were carried on over a long 
enough period of years, probably the 
soil would completely disappear and 
only the rock would remain. 

It is this consideration that indicates 
grass is the only safe crop for the shal- 
low soils. What is more, the grass 
must be manured or fertilized occa- 
sionally so as to maintain a thick turf, 
if it is to be wholly effective in pre- 
venting erosion. 

Albert has begun trials to learn the 
most profitable methods of fertilizing 
hay and pasture on the shallow soils, 
and his findings will be announced as 
soon as sufficient data become available. 


Forest Nurseries 


Standards for maintaining fertility in 
the soils of coniferous forest nurseries 
have been established by S. A. Wilde 
and his associates, with assistance from 
the W. P. A. These standards have 
now been tested with satisfactory re- 
sults in about 30 Federal, State, and pri- 
vate nurseries in Wisconsin and neigh- 
boring States. 

In general, the ratio of available nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid, and potash should 
be about 1-2-5 for jack pine, red pine, 
white pine, and white spruce. This was 
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determined by analyzing virgin forest 
soils under productive stands of these 
species. 

The investigation also set standards 
for pH or acidity value, exchange 
capacity, and replaceable bases. These 
requirements vary somewhat with dif- 
ferent species. Greenhouse trials indi- 
cate that standards established for red 
pine may be safely applied to Scotch 
pine, and those for white spruce to 
Norway spruce. 


Use of Liquid Fertilizers— 
Abundant rainfall enabled nursery stock 
to grow very rapidly in the spring and 
early summer of 1938. ‘Toward the 
middle of July, however, seedlings and 
transplants gradually turned yellow and 
stopped growing in some nurseries 
throughout the Lake States area. 

Soil analyses by J. C. Kopitke and 
Wilde in cooperation with the U. S. 
Forest Service revealed that under such 
conditions the soil was deficient in cer- 
tain easily soluble salts. No doubt the 
trouble was caused by leaching during 
the rainy periods, as well as by heavy 
feeding on the part of the seedlings at 
the time they were growing fast. 

It is desirable to take steps to pre- 
vent this trouble before seedlings show 
symptoms of starvation. Analyzing the 
soil immediately after a period of heavy 
rain, and then applying needed nutri- 
ents dissolved in water, is a practical 
remedy. 

Broadcasting a complete nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and potash fertilizer be- 
fore planting pine seedlings failed to 
give good results where the plantings 
were not cultivated, in preliminary 
trials by E. L. Stone and S. A. Wilde. 

Fertilization stimulated the growth 
of brush and grass, which then de- 
prived the planted trees of both light 
and moisture. The result was a slow 
growth of pine seedlings. There was 
no such unfavorable effect from fer- 
tilizer when the competing weeds were 
held down by cultivation. 

These trials indicate it is necessary to 
cultivate shelterbelts to get good results 
if fertilizer is applied broadcast.” 
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Fit Fertilizer Ratios to Soil and Crop 
(From page 22) 


to poor photographic technique, but the 
results were almost identical with those 
obtained when nitrogen treatments were 
constant and potassium varied, in that 
the internal disturbances were distinctly 
shown when the nitrogen to potassium 
ratio was greater than 10 to 1, and never 
occurred when it was less than 10 to 1. 
These nutritional disturbances will un- 
doubtedly sap the vitality of the plant 
which may result in a greater suscepti- 
bility to plant diseases. 

There are a number of experiments 
that show the amount of plant food ab- 
sorbed by different crops. Some of 
these data have been collected and are 
shown in table I. 


cannot afford to fertilize an extremely 
acid soil. The acidity must be corrected 
before most staple crops will produce in 
sufficient quantity to be an economic 
practice. 

Another factor that should not be 
overlooked is that very little phosphorus 
leaches out of the soil except on ex- 
tremely sandy soils. On the other hand, 
even on loam soils enormous quantities 
of nitrogen are lost and smaller quanti- 
ties of potassium are lost by leaching. 

Finally, attention is called to the fact 
that there are all variations in the abun- 
dance of available plant foods in differ- 
ent soils and in the needs for certain 
specific foods by certain crops. But in 


TaBLE I—Tue Amount oF PLANT Foops ABSORBED FROM AN ACRE OF SoIL 





Plant foods absorbed by crops per acre 









































Investigator Soil Nitro- | Phos- | Potas- | Cal- 
Crop gen |phorus| sium | cium 
(N ) (P:0;) (K:0) (CaO) 
Sassafras Lb. Lb. Lb. Lb. 
1. Hester Sandy Loam| Tomatoes} 97.8 28.8 | 173.4 | 105.9 
2. Carolus Norfolk Potatoes 63.0 | 21.7 | 121 0 30.0 
3. Huston & Second Corn 110.6 Potassium & Phos- 
Jones Bottom phorus combined 
4. Morgan & Tobacco | 112.4 | 133.6 
Street 





A study of table I shows that nitro- 
gen and potassium are absorbed by 
these particular crops in much larger 
quantities than phosphorus. Then the 
question logically arises, why apply so 
much more phosphorus than the other 
materials? It is true that under ex- 
treme acid conditions much phosphorus 
is changed or fixed into an unavailable 
form. It is also just as true that one 








general, perhaps the best results will be 
obtained if a fairly narrow ratio of avail- 
able plant food in the soil is maintained. 
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Mr. Swayze Believes in Better Farm Living 
(From page 13) 


buyer, Mr. Swayze has installed two 
modern gins with eight gin stands on 
his property, and annually gins around 
3,500 bales of cotton. He has installed 
the most modern ginning machinery 
and equipment, has studied the work 
done by the Federal Cotton Ginning 
Laboratory at Stoneville, and is doing 
an excellent job of ginning cotton. 

The ultimate objective of farm life 
to this man is security in the ownership 
of his farm and home and satisfaction 
in farm living. He has a beautiful 
home equipped with running water, 
electric lights, radio, books, newspapers, 
magazines, and all of the conveniences 
and facilities necessary to comfortable 
and satisfying living. 

A friend of animals and birds and a 
true sportsman, he has built near his 
home a beautiful 7-acre lake which 


teems with fish and attracts wild ducks 
and geese. He has domesticated wild 
geese, of which he now has 13. Wild 
ducks for the table are readily killed 
on the lake in season. With pride he 
shows visitors his deer herd which is 
kept in a fenced paddock near the house. 

Mr. Swayze has performed a dis- 
tinctive public service. For the past 12 
years he has been president of the board 
of supervisors of Yazoo County. His 
district does not owe a dollar in taxes. 
Neither does the County owe anything. 
At the same time, through the wise and 
economical use of tax funds, good roads 
have been built and schools well main- 
tained. 

Active management of the farm is 
now being turned over to his son, 
Harris, who will represent the fourth 





Domesticated wild geese on the 7-acre lake. All land is terraced and sodded to prevent silting. 
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Production and sale of grade Hereford cattle is an important part of the farm program. 
eattle harvest pasture grasses and clovers and utilize surplus roughage. 


generation of Swayzes to own and farm 
this property. The young man was an 
oustanding 4-H Club boy, is a college 
graduate, loves farm life, is intensely 
interested in improving every detail of 
management of the farm, and seems 


The 


destined to a successful farm career. 
Mr. Swayze has always cooperated 
wholeheartedly with his county agent, 
the State Extension Service, and the 
State Experiment Station, and Harris 
is following his lead in this respect. 


Feeding Turf Grasses 


(From page 16) 


would be desirable to make an applica- 
tion of 4% to % the total amount in 
early fall and apply the remainder in 
very early spring. 

By this system, and particularly with 
the use of soluble fertilizers, there 
would be little if any residual plant 
food left in the soil by the beginning 
of summer, since it would have been 
largely absorbed by the turf grasses. 
Consequently summer weeds would de- 
rive little benefit from this system of 
fertilization. Organic materials, when 
used, should be included in the fall 
fertilization, so that they will not carry 
over into the summer period and stim- 
ulate summer weeds. 

The common practice of many home 
owners, of applying fertilizer in late 
spring or early summer, and sometimes 


during the heat of the summer, is re- 
sponsible for much of the unfavorable 
results obtained on home lawns. Not 
only are turf grasses unable to make the 
most satisfactory use of fertilizers dur- 
ing the heat of the summer period, 
but such treatment also greatly stim- 
ulates crab grass and other summer 
weeds. When such fertilization prac- 
tices are accompanied by excessively 
close mowing which reduces root 
growth of the turf species, it is not 
surprising that weeds overwhelm the 
average lawn during the course of an 
average growing season. Since the 
great bulk of home owners have had 
little or no agricultural experience, it 
is necessary that such information be 
provided, not only by the experiment 
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stations and extension workers, but also 
by all of those who are concerned with 
the sale of fertilizers to home owners 
and others in charge of turfed areas. 
Although there are other problems 
connected with turf culture, the proper 
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feeding of the grasses themselves holds 
a dominant position in the successful 
management of good lawn grasses. Not 
only is more fertilizer needed on the 
average lawn, but this needs to be 
more wisely applied. 


Grass Is a Crop, Treat It as Such 
(From page 9) 


These figures show that fertilizers in- 
creased the yield of pastures from 578 
to 2,126 pounds to the acre, as compared 
to the untreated check. Potash fertili- 
zation, on unlimed pasture, increased 
the yield from 273 to 863 pounds per 
acre, while on pasture that had been 
limed the increase was from 382 to 
1,483 pounds, as compared to the pas- 
tures which received only nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid. 

In 1936 another experiment was 
started to determine the effects of fer- 
tilizer on the yield of pastures. This 
experiment is located at Blacksburg on 
Dunmore silt loam, at Chatham on 
Cecil ‘sandy clay loam, and at Williams- 
burg on Sassafras sandy loam soil. In 
each case, the soil reaction was adjusted 
to approximately pH 6.5, with ground 
dolomitic limestone. The average (2 
years, 1937-1938) annual yield of pas- 
tures due to fertilization, at each loca- 
tion, has been as follows: 


1,657 pounds; and at Williamsburg, 
from 326 to 2,553 pounds per acre, as 
compared to the unfertilized pasture. 
Potash fertilization increased the yield 
of pasture 764 and 792 pounds per acre, 
at Blacksburg and Williamsburg re- 
spectively; while the yield at Chatham 
was slightly less than that of the unfer- 
tilized check. This decrease in yield 
was in all probability due to the poor 
stand obtained during the first year of 
the experiment. This is reflected in the 
average yield figures which were 851 
pounds per acre the first year and 1,925 
pounds the second year. A complete 
fertilizer gave an increase in yield, as 
compared to the unfertilized check, at 
Blacksburg, of 1,113 pounds; at 
Chatham, 1,657 pounds; and at Wil- 
liamsburg, 2,553 pounds per acre. 
Fertilizers, in addition to materially 
increasing the yields of pasture grass, 
have given (an average of 2 years), at 








Treatments 





These figures show that pasture yields 
were increased due to fertilization, at 
Blacksburg, from 372 to 1,508 pounds 
to the acre; at Chatham, from 272 to 


Dry matter per acre, pounds 








Blacksburg Chatham | Williamsburg 
1,909 1,772 3,122 
2,281 2,302 4,561 
2,926 2,044 4,570 
2,673 1,388 3,914 
3,417 2,425 5,225 
3,104 2,538 3,627 
2,919 2,608 3,448 
3,022 3,429 5,675 


Blacksburg, 18 days; at Chatham, 18 
days; and at Williamsburg, 25 days 
earlier grazing in the spring than the 
unfertilized checks. 
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It has been shown that the yields of 
Virginia pastures, through proper fer- 
tilization, can be doubled and often 
trebled, and the carrying capacity of 
pastures increased three-fold. Fertiliz- 
ers also improve the quality of grass 
and give earlier spring grazing and 
later fall pasture than untreated pasture. 
It pays to beware of false economy in 
pasture fertilization. It does not help 
much to give a worn-out pasture a 
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comparatively inadequate fertilizer treat- 
ment. No “little dab” of fertilizer is 
adequate to overcome the bad results 
of a hundred years or more of soil de- 
pletion. Nor is any “one element” fer- 
tilizer adequate where two or three ele- 
ments are deficient, as is so often the 
case. Best results are secured when 
adequate quantities of fertilizer are 
added to supplement and properly bal- 
ance the plant food supplied by the soil. 


After Peanut Harvests Cotton Needs Potash 
(From page 19) 


the land (1932-1938) injured it to such 
an extent that cotton fertilized with 
600 pounds of 6-8-8 fertilizer per acre 
produced only 345 pounds of seed cot- 
ton per acre last year. 

The Alabama Station also found that 
“hogging-off” peanuts improves the soil 
instead of injuring it. “Experimental 
work at the Wiregrass Station at Head- 
land, Alabama, has shown conclusively 
that a crop of peanuts ‘hogged-off’ has 
about the same soil-building value as a 
good crop of vetch or Austrian peas 


turned over,” says Dean M. J. Funchess, 
Director, Alabama Experiment Station. 
The new leaflet carries results showing 
that “hogged” peanuts produced ap- 
proximately the same yield of cotton in 
1939 as was produced by 36 pounds of 
nitrogen. Where cotton and peanuts 
were grown in a 2-year rotation and 
the peanuts “hogged-off” from 1932 to 
1938, the cotton production, with 600 
pounds of 0-8-4, was 1,174 pounds of 
seed cotton per acre in 1939, indicating 





Cotton in a 3-year rotation of corn, cotton, and harvested peanuts. 
unfertilized; the cotton received 6-8-4 and 6-8-12 in 1939 at the rates of 600 lb. per acre. 


The corn and peanuts were 
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that 4 per cent potash was sufficient 
under these conditions and that the 
“hogged” peanuts added the needed 
nitrogen. 

“As far as the fertility of the land 
is concerned, peanuts should be har- 
vested from the field as seldom as pos- 
sible and ‘hogged-off’ as often as pos- 
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sible,” advise officials of the Alabama 
Station in warning that many acres of 
land are being depleted of fertility by 
harvesting peanuts too often from the 
same area. “This situation can be 
remedied to a great extent by the proper 
rotation and fertilization of crops,” 
they conclude. 


Uncle Sam and Santa 
(From page 5) 


in at the bank and got ready to leave 
for good, the anxious citizens put up a 
deal the like of which had never been 
dreamed of—even after a hard New 
Year’s celebration. 

“You two respectable old gents are 
getting stale, that’s what’s the matter,” 
said the chairman, who was a lawyer 
and a banker combined and who also 
ran down a farm as a sideline. “Now 
our proposal calls for your making a 
complete shift for a spell—only for a 
couple of emergencies and a crisis or 
two—not for keeps, remember!” 

At this news Santa and Sammy were 
much took-up and put-out also, speak- 
ing in metaphor. They demanded to 
know the entire formula so they might 
take it in one dose. No use keeping 
them in suspense, because Christmas 
was over, what there was of it. 

The spokesman cleared his throat like 
Sammy’s best orators always did and 
declared: “It’s simply this: that Uncle 
Sam change over and run Christmas for 
awhile and Santa Claus must leave the 
polar regions and ‘take holt’ of the 
government.” 

The idea was that the country needed 
thrift in private celebrations and gener- 
osity in public affairs. (Don’t ask me 
what cure they were aiming to effect 
that way.) But they sort of figured 
that the old codgers were too old and 
“sot” to administer anything differently, 
and so the change would do the trick 
nicely. 


The saints began to protest and tell 
how little they were acquainted with 
the other chap’s business. Sam had 
spent his lifetime collecting, and his 
only recreation was oratory and shoot- 
ing, while Santa Claus knew his only 
talent was giving away something some- 
body else paid for. 

Yet despite their disinclination to 
play ball, the two old notables were 
forced by public opinion and the state 
of the nation to exchange personalities 
and professions. Uncle Sam drove off 
north in high dudgeon and a red suit 
that didn’t fit him worth a nickel, 
while Santa Claus wrapped himself in 
some bunting as a temporary makeshift 
and took over the E Pluribus Unum 
business. 


HE next Christmas season was a 

blackout. Uncle Sam, you remem- 
ber, was a typical collector, and his life- 
long motto was to spend less than he 
acquired. Deprived of internal revenues 
and unwilling to scatter benevolences 
on the strength of somebody else’s jack 
—of which there was a minimum—the 
old fellow just sent out holiday post- 
cards and let the socks hang limp by 
the fireside. 

But Santa Claus took to his new job 
like ticks to a ram. He began to won- 
der why he had so long overlooked such 
a virgin field for hand-outs. He had 
more other folks’ funds to handle than 
ever. The government clerks and 
higher-ups too got so they wanted every 
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day to be Christmas and started wear- 
ing socks twice too Jarge for them. 
They sent for bosom friends in every 
outlying territory to join them in fes- 
tooning foot gear around the cozy 
hearth. They stirred up several steam- 
ing jorums and toasted each other and 
their shins, all the time listening for 
the jingle bells. Santa liked the life 
alot. He did not have to moon around 
the department stores any longer look- 
ing like a bored floor-walker in red 
pajamas. He could bask in the sun- 
shine of approval for 365 days, and his 
rheumatism left him entirely owing to 
absence of polar dampness. 


HEN the anniversary of their 

exchange rolled in, the citizens 
gathered at the bank to scold Sammy 
and praise Santa. But Sammy beat 
them to the draw, and he soberly an- 
nounced his intention to retire. 

“As Santa Claus is making such a suc- 
cess of the give-away game, I am sure 
you won’t need my humble services. 
Far be it from me to ask for a survey 
of the postage department or demand 
a recheck of the exchequer. That is 
quite your own affair as you are the 
public. I would rather retire and just 
spend my time, which is all I ever 
spend.” 

“We accept your resignation without 
a vote!” shouted the same doughty 
chairman, who now had a job with 
Santa Claus scattering free loans around. 

“T think the next order of business is 
to establish a combined corporation 
made up of the jolly old Christmas 
spirit and the good will of the govern- 
ment paymaster. Hearing no objec- 
tions it is so ordered, and I declare 
Santa Claus president of the board of 
dispensers.” 

But Santa Claus felt sorry for his old 
rival in the faded beaver hat, so he 
beckoned him aside and said: “Sam, 
you're going to get awful tired of doing 
nothing. I'll give you a job as a gov- 
ernment hearing-clerk, so you can be 
with your old legal cronies often. And 
once a year I'll need someone to get 
into a flannel suit with some bush whis- 
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kers and ring a bell on the street cor- 
ners. There'll be no objections because 
you are skinny, as nobody expects to 
see a fat man in the Salvation Army.” 

Before Uncle Sam could think of a 
quick come-back, the bank door opened 
and let in a cold blast of regular winter, 
followed by an ancient geezer draped 
in a loose bathrobe who toted a rusty 
scythe and carted an alarm clock. 

“Citizens all,” he bellowed, “I am the 
symbol so many forget during the hours 
of wastrel and song. I am Father Time 
himself, come to help you settle this 
mess. Before you make this queer ex- 
change of ideologies a permanent one, 
before you thrust Santa into the seats 
of the mighty for good, let me ask you 
what is in store ahead? How much 
further will the budget bend? How 
long will the presents last? In one 
more minute you shall have an answer 
from the scroll of the unknown future.” 
He set his alarm clock on the counter 
and pointed to the door. “Through 
that portal will come the New Year. 
Let’s leave the case to him.” 

“All right, what he says goes with 
me,” exclaimed Santa Claus Incorpo- 


rated, U.S. A. 


ITH a buzz the alarm clock 

sounded. Slowly somewhere a 
bell began to toll and finally it started 
a lively clamor. At the height of the 
din the door burst asunder and in 
rushed a roly-poly, cherub-like, dimpled 
and smiling littl New Year. The 
bouncing brat ran with outstretched 
chubby arms direct to Santa Claus and 
shouted, “Hello, you’re welcome, Santa. 
What you got for me?” 

“There’s human nature for you,” 
muttered Father Time. “Preaching 
government economy never works well 
and maybe it shouldn’t orter.” 

The last I saw of Santa Claus he was 
leading the New Year over across the 
street to the toy and ice cream store. 
And my best wish is that you all may 
go along with them and enjoy the 
holidays likewise. 

Merry Christmas, Happy New Year 
and a Glorious Fourth! 





ON SCHEDULE 


Iva: “Conductor, does this train stop 
at San Francisco?” 

Conductor: “Well, if it doesn’t lady, 
there’s going to be one hell of a splash.” 


Clerk (to boss by telephone): “Listen 
chief, I won't be able to motor back 
until Thursday.” 

Boss: “So you want a few more days 


of grace, eh?” 
Clerk: “No, sir—Helen!” 


Sometimes a girl looks as if she had 
been poured into her dress—and had 
forgotten to say “when.” 


Professor (finishing long algebra 
problem): “And so we find X equals 
zero.” 

Sophomore: “All that work for noth- 
ing? 


SHE’S RIGHT 

A woman came into a car with five 
children. She busied herself seating 
them. A sailor arose and gave her his 
seat. 

“Are these all your children, mad- 
am,” he asked, “or is it a picnic?” 

“They're all mine,” snapped the 
woman, “and it’s no picnic.” 


“Where’s you’all get that derby hat?” 

“Hit’s a surprise fum mah wife.” 

“A surprise?” 

“Ah cums home de other night un- 
expected an’ found it on de table.” 


Judge: “You stole no chickens?” 

Big Brown: “No, sir.” 

Judge: “No geese?” 

Big Brown: “No, sir.” 

Judge: “Any turkey?” 

Big Brown: “No, sir.” 

Judge: “Case dismissed.” 

B.B. (grinning): “Boy, I sure was 
scared you’d say ducks.” 


Seaman Sam says: “A fool and his 
money are some party.” 


SCOTCH LUCK 

A Yankee was on a Christmas walk- 
ing tour in Scotland. Snow had fallen 
and he was struggling along a narrow 
road when he met a Highlander. 

“IT guess, friend, I sure am lost!” he 
said, plaintively. 

Scot: “Is there a reward oot for ye?” 

American: “Nope.” 

Scot: “Weel, ye’re still lost.” 





“Dad and I are great stockholders 
on a big cattle ranch.” 

“That so?” 

“Uh-huh! 


milks them.” 


I hold the stock and Dad 


Mandy Walker, a Negress who 
washed for a Mrs. Fisk, came one day 
with a tale of woe calculated to awaken 
pity in the hardest heart. 

“Cheer up, Mandy,” said Mrs. Fisk 
consolingly. “There’s no use in worry- 
ing.” 

But Mandy held other views. “How 
come dere’s no use in worryin’?” she 
asked. “When de good Lawd send me 
tribulation, He ’spects me to tribulate, 


don’t He?” 
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IIIS publication presents comprehensive information on char- 

acteristic potash deficiency symptoms appearing on 45 of the 

most important cultivated crops. Comments accompanying each 
color plate mal.z this a very practical hand-book for identifying potash 
starvation. 


... “It is a valuable reference book for growers, students of vocational 
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descriptions and illustrations. The collection of plates could not be 
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potash organizations have rendered valuable service to agriculturists in 
presenting this work at such a moderate charge.”—C. S. T. A. Review. 


... “The volume contains a valuable study of deficiency symptoms, 
strikingly illustrated..—H. P. Cooper in Journal American Society of 
Agronomy. 


... “Any one interested in the mineral nutrition of plants will be glad 
to study this interesting treatise on potash deficiency in plants.”—A. R. C. 
Haas, in California Citrograph. 


A leaflet in the original size of the book, containing more detailed infor- 
mation, will be sent free upon request. 
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